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Editorial 


CONCERNING RESEARCH WorRK IN CLASSICS 


Elsewhere in this issue is printed an interesting and valuable 
contribution by Professor Oldfather on the training of doctor- 
ands in the classics. My own experience has lain more largely in 
the field of masters’ work, and perhaps it may therefore be 
drawn upon to supplement what he has written. Of course the 
thesis * is inevitably smaller, less pretentious, and less technical 
than the dissertation ; yet in essence the problem is much the same 
for both. 

Our notion of such research work is mainly derived from Ger- 
many, and its general characteristics are fairly well known. Much 
as can be said for this type of problem and for the training 
which it implies, evidence accumulates on all sides that it is not 
equally well adapted for all kinds of students. To this evidence 
the reply only too often has been: “Then let those kinds of stu- 
dents relinquish all aspiration for a doctorate and for advanced 
grades of teaching.”’ It seems to me, however, that the answer 
must be found in another direction, viz. by accepting other types 
of work which shall fall not only within the powers of such stu- 
dents (for they are usually bright enough, since I am not speak- 
ing now of dullards, and often are more successful in the class- 

1Jt is desirable that “thesis” and “dissertation” should be differentiated in 
this way. 
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room than some of their technical confréres) but also within 
their interest. The futility, remoteness, and seeming uselessness 
of many doctoral subjects have provided occasion for jests, and 
I think it would be well occasionally to accept useful assignments, 
under proper safeguards, however widely they might depart 
from German standards in such matters. For example, Profes- 
sor Wetmore’s Index Verborum V ergilianus was accepted for the 
doctorate at Yale University and is one of the most useful tools 
in the classical kit. At the same time it required of its author a 
competent knowledge of Latin, diligence, accuracy, and many 
other desirable qualities, not failing also to open up both for him 
and for others the way to a never-ending series of special studies 
in Vergilian usage. I have myself assigned two topics of this 
nature, and the practice can be defended by several precedents as 
well as upon theoretical grounds. 

Another useful assignment would be the editing of some Latin 
author, perhaps in the mediaeval period. This might require a 
trip abroad, a desirable thing in itself, though photographic re- 
productions make it possible to undertake such tasks even in this 
country. 

In the field of creative literature, if some Miltonic genius should 
ever register for Latin research, a man with the soul of a poet 
and an adequate command of Latin style, syntax, and metrics, I 
should be willing to pass a poem of his — if dealing with a noble 
theme, of suitable magnitude and worthily developed — as meet- 
ing the doctoral requirement. I should not expect to be over- 
whelmed with candidates of this character. 

On the borderline would be a survey volume treating some 
large and complicated field of classical study, wherein the author 
had mastered the sources, both ancient and modern, and set forth 
the results clearly in graceful English for nonspecialists to con- 
sult, even though he had unearthed no new truth for himself. 
Such a work would be at once useful and creative, and in my 
opinion worthy of recognition towards the doctorate. 

It would be easy to extend this list of topics diverging from 
the customary model, but perhaps these will suffice for present 
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purposes. Such subjects might help to relieve a distressing situa- 
tion. It has been said that not more than ten per cent of our doc- 
tors continue to produce research material of the type represented 
by their dissertation, and not infrequently the candidate pauses 
as he leaves the examination room and raises his hand in a heart- 
felt vow never to traverse that route again. Such a maladjust- 
ment lowers the dignity of the degree, is injurious to the profes- 
sion of college and university teaching, and works havoc with 
the man’s own self-respect. The solution, at least in part, may be 
found in broadening the list of subjects so that every worthy 
candidate may find a congenial type of topic. 

In the master’s field there are special problems. The topic must 
be large enough to be worth while and small enough to be com- 
pleted within nine months which are largely devoted to other 
interests. It must be ‘more or less technical and yet within the 
powers of a student who is just beginning graduate work. It 
ought to lead to a larger field of study and also provide a valu- 
able training for his later career, even if he proceed no farther as 
a research worker. And it is just as important for him as for the 
prospective doctor that his topic seem “juicy”? with interest. 

It is far easier to recognize these requirements than to live up 
to them. No wonder that a friend of mine has written: 

The nature of my daily occupation brings me rather closely into con- 
tact with the educational world. I frequently talk to people who are 
working on theses for graduate degrees; I see letters written by people 
who seek assistance in connection with their topics; and I not infre- 
quently read the finished product. My general conclusion is that the 
well-meaning professors who assign these tasks have almost completely 
run out of ideas.? 

But then Mr. Richardson is a bachelor, in whom, therefore, 
certain kinds of pessimism are excusable! 


R. C. F. 


2Cf. W. L. Richardson, Detached Thoughts: Chicago, privately printed 
(1928), 55. 











THE CHARACTER OF THE TRAINING AND OF THE 
THESIS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE CLASSICS * 


By W. A. OLDFATHER 
University of Illinois 


In order to save the time of everyone concerned I shall read 
my remarks. 

In this broad, poorly charted, and highly controversial field it 
is to be expected and desired that there should be great difference 
of opinion and that many divergent considerations should be 
given a hearing. I sincerely hope that no conclusions will be 
reached. In the present state of the matter they would probably 
be premature. 

I do not know why I was asked to start the discussion, for I 
did not suggest it; nor can I now recall ever having written upon 
it — although I confess my memory may be at fault here, for I 
am a bit remiss, I sometimes fear, in failing to rehearse upon 
every opportunity, like some of my far more conscientious and 
distinguished colleagues, all of my published opinions, and am 
therefore in danger of forgetting, even myself, some of my own 
past utterances. For all that, still I do cherish some miscellaneous 
notions — or convictions — or perhaps, still better, prejudices — 
upon one or another phase of the topic. But my experience is 
limited, and our department is one of the most recent and per- 
haps presumptuous entries in the lists. During the past twelve 
years at Illinois I have assigned but twenty-two thesis subjects 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy in the classics. Of these 
twenty-two theses only fourteen have been completed, to date, 


1 Round-table discussion at the meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation at Iowa City, December 30, 1930. Reproduced exactly as read. 
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and the degree conferred upon the writer. Of these fourteen 
only twelve were written under my own actual supervision. And, 
finally, of these twelve only seven have as yet been published 
(although four more will appear very shortly, I trust) for my 
Fachgenossen to assay. My experience is, therefore, brief and 
scanty. We are not, however, seriously trammeled with traditions 
at Illinois; and we have no established reputation to live up to. 
I presume, accordingly, that our Secretary thought I might be 
brash enough to tell my elders and betters how they ought to 
behave. He guessed right —I was. And I approach my theme 
in the true American spirit, as they have learned to say in Europe 
since the outbreak of the Great War, “full of all enthusiasm — 
and unpreparedness.”’ 

A word, first, about the training. One thing here seems to me 
to be extremely important, and that is wide reading in the classical 
authors themselves —and not merely in books about them. 
Sooner or later most men have to decide whether they are going 
to try to know the classics, or to know what all the Germans have 
said about the classics. To my feeling the choice is clear. First 
know the classics themselves ; and then if there is time and energy 
left, you may consider what others have said about them. 

The best way to secure power and confidence in handling a 
language is actually to use it, regularly and copiously, over a 
period of some months or years. When a man has read a few 
thousand pages of Greek, then the citation of an illustrative 
passage from another author in a footnote or in some commentary 
becomes a help, quickly and eagerly resorted to; not, as in the 
case of the great majority of graduate students — and practically 
all undergraduates that I have ever known —an obscurum per 
obscurius, an additional obstacle, ignored as hopeless, or delib- 
erately shunned, for the most part. 

At Illinois we require, or at least tell our doctorands that we 
require (for in this, as in some other matters of scholarly rela- 
tions with men and women, the atmosphere engendered by a too 
meticulous surveillance would destroy that spirit of freedom 
which Plato felt should characterize all liberal studies) — we 
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require, | repeat, the reading of about nine thousand pages in a 
suggested list of classical authors. Since the ordinary first-year 
graduate student seldom comes to us with more than twelve hun- 
dred pages read in Latin and Greek, this means that he has some 
seventy-eight hundred pages yet to read during three years. Since 
the average reading rate that we recommend is four pages an 
hour, he has a little less than two thousand hours to be devoted 
to reading during his next three years, or, since this kind of work 
ought well to go on continuously, even (or rather, especially) 
during vacation, he will have to devote to the reading of classical 
authors an average of from one hour and forty-five minutes to 
two hours a day. This is surely no hardship, particularly when one 
considers that a good deal of the reading required for special 
courses counts also toward this total. I might add that the prelim- 
inary examination, at the end of the second year, is more than half 
devoted to testing the ability of our students to read at sight, a 
power which can be acquired only by reading considerable quan- 
tities of material. 

This reading program has also other advantages. If done with 
any attention and the taking of notes on matters of interest, it 
starts the scholar’s collections of material for future studies (and 
we all know how much time is consumed later on in reading even 
hurriedly through long rows of authors in search of some par- 
ticular matter) ; it gives him the salubrious habit of going to the 
sources at once instead of to some handbook or resumé of them; 
it is a delightful recreation in itself from the occasionally some- 
what irksome tasks of the seminar or special reports — i.e., for 
the student who belongs in this field of study at all, for if he 
does not really like to read the great classics he surely ought to 
find that out very promptly, and leave a profession in which he 
must henceforward be either constantly bored or systematically 
insincere. Last of all, and decidedly least, although not to be 
neglected either for its practical value, the man who has read 
nine thousand pages of the great classics has accumulated a con- 
siderable store of the prime data of facts upon which the struc- 
tures of systematic treatises on history, literature, linguistics, 
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private and public antiquities, philosophy, religion, and the like, 
are constructed — information which will stand him in good 
stead against the days of his preliminary and final doctoral ex- 
aminations. 

Perhaps a word of explanation about the apparently arbitrary 
rate assumed of an average of four pages an hour, an average 
please, mind you; for four pages of Pindar should take as much 
more time, no doubt, as four pages of the New Testament should 
take less. Of course there are all rates of reading, from the aver- 
age of perhaps one line in a full day which a conscientious seminar 
leader might allow himself, to the hundreds of pages which an 
experienced man can cover, galloping along in Hussarentempo, 
looking out only for references to safety-pins, or superstitions 
touching the salamander. The number four is a bit arbitrary, I 
admit, but it seems to suit our experience fairly well. Of course 
many a difficult word or passage cannot be fully understood when 
reading at that rate —— how many of us can fully understand say 
any twenty consecutive lines of Shakespeare, I mean to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Kittredge? — but at an average of four pages 
an hour, a student can acquire pretty rapidly the power to read, 
by greatly extending his vocabulary and strengthening his 
Sprachgefiihl, and can at the same time take a few notes on points 
of interest, while remembering a substantial amount of the sub- 
ject matter. To expect any more of such an exercise would man- 
ifestly be futile. 

Textual criticism seems to me to be also of considerable im- 
portance. No philologist is, I believe, competent to speak with 
authority until he can control both the principles and the tech- 
nique of this discipline. But, let me add, it is not quite so im- 
portant as would seem to be assumed by a system in which it is 
practised for two entire years. The principles are really simple, 
and the technique even of collating MSS and establishing stem- 
mata, not so elaborate that they cannot be set forth in a single 
course lasting but one semester. Of course no one becomes an 
accomplished master of textual criticism (assuming for the sake 
of argument that any one ever can at all) without years of 
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actual practice. But I have sometimes thought that a good deal 
of the energy occasionally expended in seminars of textual criti- 
cism upon wooling over already accumulated materials, might 
be more profitably employed, for the benefit of others, certainly, 
and perhaps also for the benefit of the young doctor himself, to 
preparing a new edition, upon the basis of an examination of all 
existing materials, of some one or even two classical authors, or 
portions of these authors, or even the thorough evaluation of 
some family of MSS, or single line of tradition. For to textual 
critics it is no secret that even yet we possess shamefully few 
really definitive texts. Of the ninety-odd MSS of Avianus, down 
to a dozen years ago not more than fifteen had been examined 
with care, and even of these not a single one exhaustively studied 
and accurately reported. Or of the 147 MSS of the Greek 
paroemiographers only 36 seem to have been even so much as 
looked at. Or of upwards of nine hundred MSS of Jerome’s Lives 
of the Hermit Saints, from the sixth century onwards, not one has 
ever been accurately collated nor more than a dozen, and these 
somewhat at random, employed by an editor of the work. [f it 
is of any consequence whatsoever that anyone in time past 
ever said anything at all — and I am not now debating that issue, 
although our own presence here might seem to presuppose that, 
to our minds, at least, it is important — then, it occurs to me, it 
ought to be of importance to know precisely what he said, and, 
if it be ascertainable, precisely what he might have meant when 
he said it. 

I have, indeed, sometimes thought that no philologist’s pre- 
liminary training was complete, until he had edited, from the 
ground up, at least one Greek text, and one Latin text; and that, 
even under favorable circumstances, he is not likely to accom- 
plish much before he is forty years of age. 

This somewhat chimerical idea, although I shall not attempt 
to defend it now, supplies me with at least a convenient point of 
transition to my next topic, the doctoral dissertation. First, one 
or two general observations about it. It should not cover, I think, 
merely a small portion of a field in which the instructor in charge 
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is interested, so that the contribution becomes lost as only a small 
section of a larger work, with but an inconspicuous and per- 
functory acknowledgment on the part of the author of this same, 
who secures for himself all the effective kudos. That sort of 
thing strikes me as rather closely akin to petty larceny in a 
fiduciary relation. 

Nor again should it be a truly exhaustive working up of some 
lead of no great magnitude, a kind of mopping up process, which 
has this serious disadvantage, in common with the variety just 
mentioned, that it leaves the young doctor with materials col- 
lected and a technique mastered, but with nothing further upon 
which to apply either. For if there is any one thing which a 
young doctor just delivered of his first intellectual progeny needs, 
it is some further study upon which he can make use of his newly 
acquired technique, and at least part of the materials collected. 

Nor, finally, should the dissertation be, as I venture to sug- 
gest, a large, exhaustive, and duly proportioned book. It ought 
rather to be an introduction, and perhaps also a chapter or two 
of such a work, which may either be printed as it stands, as a 
kind of staking claim and first fruits of study in a particular field, 
or, better yet, if there is no danger of losing priority rights, 
embodied in a larger monograph in continuation and develop- 
ment, to be published a few, but only a very few, years later. In 
this matter it seems to me only fair that, as advisers, we should 
start our doctorands upon some topic of research that has ade- 
quate magnitude for a continuation of scholarly activity and will 
give fruitful employment for years to come to their painfully 
acquired special knowledge and technique. 

For, as I have already observed, the young doctor stands very 
much in need of some topic upon which he can begin, or con- 
tinue, research, when once his dissertation lies behind him. And in 
thus passing on to the career of the scholar after he has finished 
his dissertation, I wish to remark that I do not think I am delib- 
erately, and I am certainly not unwittingly, departing from my 
subject. The training and the thesis of the doctorand have mean- 
ing only in relation to his subsequent career as a teacher and 
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scholar. The end in this case, as, indeed, in all cases, conditions 
and justifies the means. I prefer to consider the doctor’s degree 
as a research degree and shall so consider it, despite the fact that 
it amounts often enough to merely a teaching degree, and there 
are those who would make it predominantly such. 

Now regarding the doctor’s degree as a doorway to a life of 
research, I believe we should do what we reasonably can to en- 
courage the pursuit of research among our younger doctors. For 
that reason primarily I made the suggestion a few minutes ago 
that the thesis should introduce a man into a field which he would 
continue to cultivate. I believe aiso that one of the more potent 
causes of the high rate of sterility among young doctors is to be 
found in the types of dissertations which I especially disapproved 
a short while ago. The thesis which merely mops up some small 
ore-pocket leaves the young doctor with nothing upon which to 
employ his technique and materials. The thesis which is a small 
chapter in another’s larger work leaves the young doctor in the 
same position, with the added disadvantage of frequently pro- 
ducing a dislike for research in general, because of resentment at 
what is really nothing less than sharp practice. The large, ex- 
haustive, book thesis, if completed in the normal three years, 
must be written under such extreme pressure as to transform 
what should have been a delight and a récredtion of the spirit, into 
an irksome and repellent burden — the bow has been bent too far. 
And I sincerely believe that the distaste for research, which is all 
too prevalent among young scholars, like the disinclination to 
attend church in later years on the part of many who as children 
were required to go to three and even four services every Sunday, 
is in considerable measure due to the unnecessary, but in their 
case natural enough, emotional association of research with the 
feelings of strain and weariness, instead of those of buoyancy, 
exhilaration, and adventure, which, I submit, should be, for they 
really are, its normal accompaniments. 

And I say this because I believe in the great value, or rather 
values, of research — for they are many. I pass by the most 
obvious, i.e. the value to others of the discovery of new truth, 
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or new phases, or applications, of old truth. This surely needs no 
defense by my arms. Only let me emphasize three other values of 
research which are not so generally recognized. 

First, in the presentation of the results of research it is in- 
evitable that much which is already known, at least to the special- 
ist, must be repeated, in order to present in its proper light and 
bearing the new material. Even this restatement of what we say 
we already know is extremely useful. “Man is a creature that 
thinks a little,” says Barbusse, “but chiefly forgets.’ “Our life,” 
said Plato, “is a continuous process of forgetting and learning 
again.”’ We think, or pretend, that we know a very great deal, 
which we really do not effectively know, because we do not have 
it immediately on tap, as it were, although we recognize it, and 
our memory of it is effectively refreshed, when we hear or read 
it again. Thus the mere repetition of more or less familiar mate- 
rial is really vital and indeed indispensable in our intellectual life. 
We owe a sincere debt of gratitude to the man who can pleas- 
antly and entertainingly revive and keep fresh for us those half- 
faded memories which were once far more vivid. 

And second, the habit of research and of setting forth with 
scrupulous conscience, and in precise formulation, the results of 
the same, is an incomparable tonic to our intellectual integrity as 
thinkers and formulators of conduct or policy, but especially as 
teachers. Now our intellectual integrity as teachers is for almost 
all of us, and for most of the time, in a parlous position. Horresco 
referens the snap judgments, the cheap witticisms, the unverified 
assertions, the reckless generalizations, that in the classroom I am 
tempted to utter, and only too often, as a matter of fact, do 
occasionally utter, which I should never venture to set down in 
print, to be appraised at their actual value by some fish-eyed and 
stony-hearted European reviewer, who did not know me per- 
sonally and felt not the least obligation to spare my sensitive feel- 
ings. Nothing, of course, will ever cure even scholars of the 
congenital habit of proving ourselves to be quacks or fools by the 
recklessness of our utterances, but I feel perfectly sure that the 
minds and consciences of those teachers who habitually practise 
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research, even though that research may not diffuse any startling 
illumination, are better safeguarded against pedagogic quackery 
and folly than are the minds and consciences of those who do 
not habitually practise research. If for no other reason than this 
I should regard all that ever has been spent and ever will be 
spent upon research as more than justified. 

But, third, and this time really, finally, I should like to see the 
young doctor finish his preliminary training — which I should 
consider adequate as soon as he can demonstrate, even upon a 
small scale, that he understands what constitutes evidence in a 
given field, and is equipped to assemble and set forth that evidence 
—TI repeat, I should like to see the young doctor secure his degree 
with a spirit that is still buoyant and an enthusiasm which will 
beckon on to ever new adventures.in discovery. After all, it is by 
the spirit that we live, and our principal concern in life, scholars 
though we may be, is with actual living. One of the keen joys of 
the mind and spirit is exploration and adventure. Their zest will 
never fail until all our powers wither in the inevitable dissolution 
to which we are bound — and I believe that their zest will 
last longer than any other even of our normal appetites, and will 
yield more plenteous fruits, making rich, like the blessing of God, 
and adding no sorrow. And it is to this joy, the one thing in all 
the world that requires no justification for its existence, this joy 
of research, this perpetual seeking and ye shall find, this knocking 
and it shall be opened unto you, to which I would welcome the 
young scholars in our graduate schools. — But, like our revered 
President, I see that I too have finally become sentimental. 























VERGIL AS DANTE KNEW HIM 


By ArtHur L. WoLrFE 
Park College 
Parkville, Missouri 


The Ides of October marked two thousand years from the birth 
of Vergil. It is just one-third as far back to the birth of Dante, 
his only rival among Italian poets, who hails Vergil as his master 
in verse. 

What a paradox was Vergil’s life! A farm lad who became the 
voice of Roman imperialism ; a quiet, retiring soul who was thrust 
into that fierce light that beat upon the throne of Augustus; a 
lover of home, of leafy woods, of peaceful pastures and gentle 
streams, it was his destiny to glorify exile, war, and conquest. 

Even aside from his literary genius, he might well have exer- 
cised a rare fascination for Dante, most opposite to Vergil as he 
was in character and experiences, yet like him in the strange 
vicissitudes of his life. Vergil was a countryman born and always 
a countryman at heart, whom fate tossed into a city life that he 
detested; Dante was a man of the city, a politician, a prior of 
Florence, driven to wander in perpetual exile over Lombardy. 
Vergil was a rustic; Dante native to the cultural center of the 
Italian Renaissance. Vergil, the modest dreamer, the impersonal, 
the self-effacing, died rich and full of honors; Dante, always self- 
centered, always aggressive, always proud, lived a pensioner on 
the fickle bounty of princes and died a pauper. They were alike in 
their patriotism, but Vergil was the favorite of his sovereign, 
while Florence, which Dante loved with a consuming passion, 
cast him out. Both were men of deeply religious nature; but 
while Dante loved the Church, he was in lifelong antagonism to 
that Church’s head. 

Such contradictions make a tragedy of life, and Dante drama- 
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tized his tragedy in the great vision of the other world which he 
called a comedy and which admiring posterity has called the 
Divine Comedy. In this stupendous pile of imagery and allegory 
Vergil appears as the guide of Dante down to the nethermost pit 
of Hell and up through the ascending circles of Purgatory. Into 
the bliss of Heaven he could not enter. Only Beatrice was worthy 
to be the revealer of the celestial glories. 

In penetrating the world of spirits while yet in the flesh, Dante 
was following a well-beaten path. Theseus and Pirithous had 
made the journey to seize Persephone; Heracles had forced his 
way into the realm of the dead in quest of Cerberus; Orpheus 
had dared the descent in the attempt — futile alas! — to win 
back his Eurydice; after these came two surviving heroes of the 
Trojan war, Odysseus and Aeneas, each venturing the perilous 
feat at the divine command, to get light upon the future. 

Homer had sent the much-enduring wanderer into the under- 
world without a conductor. Following the instructions of Circe, 
Odysseus reached the place of shades and by the blood of the 
sacrifice drew their awful forms about him. Vergil chose to put 
Aeneas under the guardian care of the Sibyl for his descent to 
Avernus — Avernus so easy to enter, so difficult to escape. The 
choice is obvious, for the Sibyl is not only an aged priestess and 
seer but the very doorkeeper of the spirit world. 

There is propriety in the action of both these great epic poems, 
but Dante did not seek him out a Sibyl nor yet consent to hazard 
the terrible journey alone. He needed a guide not only to keep 
him from losing himself in the dark mazes but to protect him 
from the demons of the inferno and to unravel the mysteries that 
confronted him at every turn. He might have utilized Homer or 
St. Lazarus or the Archangel Michael. He chose Vergil, and the 
choice appears to have been inevitable. 

Now Vergil has appeared to many men in various guise. One 
age rates him higher than Maeonides, to another he seems hardly 
worth serious reading, some find him the quintessence of classi- 
cism, and John Erskine thinks him the most modern in feeling 
among all the ancients. Dante admired Vergil, of course; but 
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what did he find in this genius, so antithetic to his own, that led 
to the selection of Vergil for his rdle in the great Vision ? 

Perhaps it was that Vergil seemed like the Sibyl, but greater, 
in. his mastery of spirits and demons. Such ideas were common 
in Dante’s day. All classical scholars know that the Vergilian 
myth took such form in the Middle Ages as to make the author 
of the Aeneid to be a supreme practitioner of the Black Art. Since 
the publication, forty years ago, of Tunison’s Master Vergil,* it 
has also been common knowledge that the legends of Vergilian 
necromancy were not native to Italy. Rather are they the product 
of Teutonic imagination and credulity, dazzled by the awe and 
mystery of ancient Rome. 

Alexander Neckham, foster brother of Richard Lion Heart, 
wrote his De Naturis Rerum a full century before Dante’s time, 
a book that introduces Vergil as a worker of marvels by reason 
of his profound learning. Vergil placed a golden leech in a well 
and thus relieved Naples of a plague of leeches ; he surrounded his 
garden on the Vergilian Hill with an impenetrable wall of air, 
shutting out intruders but not obstructing the view; he sur- 
mounted the palace in Rome with that bronze knight who turned 
like a weathercock, always pointing his spear toward that land 
where treason was being plotted toward the empire. 

Knowledge is power. Vergil knew and therefore could. And, 
no doubt, if Neckham could but have a glimpse of the steam 
engine, the automobile, the electric light, and the radio, they 
would seem to him an absolute proof of his thesis and full warrant 
for his stories of Vergil. For Vergil was really a learned man in 
his day; and as the erudition of the Augustan age receded in 
memory, the fame of his knowledge grew more luminous. Macro- 
bius, writing five hundred years after him as the Dark Ages were 
settling down, represents Vergil as a paragon who possessed all 
conceivable wisdom. 

So Neckham did not invent these stories. His readers already 
knew them. But other Englishmen and Germans took up the tale 


1 Cincinnati, Robert Clark Co. (1888). For other references, see the CLas- 
SICAL JOURNAL xxv (1930), 63, n. 1. 
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and added magical arts to Vergil’s genuine science until, about 
the time of Dante’s birth, he was written of as a master of necro- 
mancy to whose command powerful genii were subject. Vast 
jinn, imprisoned in little bottles, were let loose by Vergil and 
again tricked into reducing themselves to their former tiny size 
and quickly sealed up with the stopper. 

But did Dante know these Germanic legends? Surely; very 
well. The Normans had long since mastered Sicily and southern 
Italy. For five hundred years the emperors of Germany had been 
coming, with their hosts of followers, for crowning at Rome as 
heads of the Holy Roman Empire. The legends and politics of 
northern Europe were familiar to all educated Italians, and to 
Dante the Ghibelline most of all. 

Did Dante then view Vergil as a magician practising the Black 
Art? Not at all. Such stories found no acceptance in Italy. They 
appear in no Italian writing of the time. Not till late in the four- 
teenth century, long after Dante’s death, was the first book issued 
at Naples that told of marvels wrought by Vergil. Beneficent 
marvels were they, all of them, and attributed to legitimate 
science, but ventured by the author with reluctance and qualms of 
conscience lest they bring discredit upon Vergil and upon Naples. 

The reverence in which Vergil was held as the chief poet ot 
Italy made such foolish tales very distasteful; and as to believing 
them, I fancy that they affected Dante and other cultured Italians 
much as you and I are impressed by reading that Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, overseer of Zion City, says that the earth is flat and that 
the sun goes around it. Indeed, I believe that in the constant 
iteration in the Divine Comedy of terms of praise and veneration 
for Vergil we can feel the author’s instinctive protest against 
these barbarous legends that degraded the supreme poet. 

For Vergil was the supreme poet of Italy even during his life- 
time. “In his unconscious power of exciting veneration,” says a 
critic, “Vergil stands almost alone among Roman poets.” He 
might have said “quite alone.” Vergil’s contemporaries recognized 
him as the literary genius of his day. Propertius, but nineteen 
years younger than Vergil, calls the Aeneid a greater poem than 
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the Jiiad. In the next century we have Petronius terming him 
“The Roman,” and Martial saying that Vergil, had he chosen, 
might have surpassed the lyrics of Horace, the tragedies of 
Varius, and the odes of Pindar. Statius refers to Vergil’s tomb 
as a shrine; Silius Italicus made pilgrimages to the tomb and 
offered sacrifices there as to a god. In general Latin parlance 
Vergil was “the poet,’ more admired, more revered than any 
other, without peer or rival. 

All this Dante knew and felt with a throb of patriotic pride. 
Latin was no foreign tongue to him. Like other well-schooled 
men of that era, he was almost as fluent in it as in Italian; and 
he knew the classic authors. In the Vita Nuova he shows familiar- 
ity with Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. In the Convito his 
acquaintance is made manifest also with Juvenal and Statius, 
but Vergil is immeasurably above the rest. So he says to Statius, 
whom he meets in Purgatory: 


This one who guides on high these eyes of mine 
Is that Vergilius from whom thou didst learn 
To sing aloud of men and of the gods, 


and Statius is scarcely restrained from embracing the Master’s 
feet. 

Dante was himself deeply read in philosophy, he had had access 
to the Dominican library of Sta. Maria Novella with its rows of 
mighty volumes by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and 
he had a scholar’s respect for the Platonic philosophy of Vergil. 
The charm of Vergil’s style, the exquisite taste, the balance and 
proportion he justly appreciated and studied; and at the first 
meeting with Vergil’s shade in Canto 1 of the /nferno he cries 
out: 


O, of the other poets honor and light, 

Avail me the long study and great love 

That have impelled me to explore thy volume. 
Thou art my master and my author thou; 
Thou art the one alone from whom I took 
The beautiful style that has done honor to me. 
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If Dante would choose for his leader through the shades one 
whose companionship would be most dear, whose guidance most 
welcome, whose wisdom most ample to unfold the mysteries 
beyond the grave, who could it be but Vergil? 

In the Convito, Dante had expressed a conception of Vergil’s 
art that was familiar to the Middle Ages, viz. that the actions and 
destiny of Aeneas present a type of man’s moral development 
through the various stages of life. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
books of the Aeneid, says Dante, include the second age of man, 
that time wherein he is called on to exert manly self-control. 
moderation, and energy, just as Aeneas did in his renunciation of 
Dido and descent to the lower world. Besides being a consum- 
mate literary artist and a profound philosopher, Vergil thus 
appears an unrivaled teacher of morals, 


That benignant sage who all things knew [/nferno vit, 3]. 


But Dante was more than a stern moralist, just as he was more 
than a classical scholar of wide erudition and a patriotic Italian 
whose spirit exulted in the glories of the old empire when the 
world was indeed governed from Rome. He was also a devout 
Catholic, an intensely earnest churchman, a Christian theologian 
who saw in the spiritual rule of the papacy a grander empire than 
that of the Caesars. Individual popes, cardinals, and priests might 
be evil men, as individual emperors and their ministers had been 
execrable ; but the majesty of the world-wide empire outlived the 
unworthy rulers, and the grandeur of the spiritual dominion of 
the Roman pontiff was above and independent of the character of 
a Clement or a Boniface. 

The writings of the heathen poets had long been searched for 
prophetic utterances in honor of the Church. Vergil did indeed 
speak as a divine oracle when he made Jupiter announce the 
eternal world-rule of the Romans: Jmperium sine fine dedi 
(Aeneid 1, 283). It was a true prediction, for the temporal empire 
of Rome had fallen only to be replaced by the greater spiritual 
reign of the Roman church. But among all the prophecies culled 
from classic authors predicting the triumph of Christianity, none 
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was so unmistakable and satisfactory as the fourth Eclogue of 
Vergil. To whom but the Blessed Mary could he have alluded in 
the words: “The virgin returns”? Who but the Babe of Bethle- 
hem could have been foretold in the child soon to appear among 
men who should take on himself the divine nature, should see 
heroes mingling with the gods, should himself become a god? 
Under his mild reign the earth should bloom again with beauty, 
serpents and poisonous herbs disappear, men recover their ances- 
tral virtues, beasts of prey no longer rend the flock. When the 
child should be grown to man’s estate, the sailor should abandon 
the sea (always hateful to the Romans) ; the merchant need no 
longer to seek wealth beyond the waves, for the earth should 
yield everything in abundance, needing no harrow, nor the vine a 
pruning hook; the plowman should release the oxen from the 
yoke. 

Strikingly reminiscent as this is of Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
Golden Age, it was rendered yet more so by a Greek translation 
or paraphrase that became widely current in the fourth century. 
For the translator omitted references to Apollo and the sway of 
Saturn, and dropped Pollio quite out of sight. Vergil invokes the 
chaste Lucina on behalf of the babe soon to be born; the translator 
calls upon the Moon to adore the child, thus giving a definitely 
Christian coloring to the whole rendition. The common belief 
that this Greek version of the prophecy had been used by Constan- 
tine in his address to the Congregation of the Faithful did more 
than all else to make Vergil seem a divinely inspired seer, fore- 
telling the Christ and the glory of the Catholic church. So great 
a theologian as Augustine was persuaded that this Eclogue con- 
tained a genuine Messianic prediction, though he granted that the 
poet doubtless failed to realize the full import of his words. Dante 
was thus in line with the best religious tradition in honoring 
Vergil as a true prophet of the Messiah, a bard whose blameless 
life would have merited salvation but that he did not know Him 
of whom he sang. 

Such a soul Dante would gladly have pictured among the 
blessed, but he could find no theological warrant for granting him 
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access even to Purgatory. But it was unthinkable to envision him 
amid the torments of Hell; therefore he made Vergil a denizen of 
that outer Limbo shared by all the great and good who died with- 
out Christian baptism, a place free, indeed, of suffering and dark- 
ened only by hopelessness of ever attaining the perfect bliss of 
heaven. 

How the soul of Dante thrilled as he beheld here those whose 
luster illumines the pages of Greek and Roman story! And the 
creatures of Vergil’s imagination, Camilla, Aeneas, and Lavinia, 
are not only as real to him as Brutus and Aristotle and Saladin — 
they are as real as the men Dante knew in the flesh and had held 
converse with upon the streets of Florence or Verona. 

Limbo is not altogether without its charm: 


We came unto a noble castle’s foot 

Seven times encompassed by lofty walls, 
Defended round by a fair rivulet... . 

We came unto a meadow of fresh verdure. . 
Then we withdrew ourselves upon one side 
Into an opening luminous and lofty. 


Here, after many of the classic great are noted, 


A voice was heard by me, 
“All honor to the preeminent poet ; 
His shade returns again that was departed.” 


This voice comes from an approaching group of four, the greatest 
poets of antiquity, Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan; and Vergil 
accepts their homage, saying to Dante: 


They do me honor, and in that do well. 


With Vergil, their chief, the great poets number five ; and Dante’s 
cup of happiness well nigh runs over when they include him as a 
sixth in their immortal band. 

The leader of that band, the preeminent poet whose Aeneid 
Dante knew by heart, who had himself in that sixth book fath- 
omed the mysteries of the nether world; Vergil, whose pure soul 
indited no line that needed expurgation, whose philosophic wis- 
dom outreached all the sages of antiquity; Vergil, whom God 
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had honored with prophetic vision infinitely beyond what any 
Sibyl had foreseen, who had sung not only of the greatness of 
Rome but of the divine Lord and of the triumph of his Church, 
the Roman church — who but this Vergil could have been worthy 
to be the messenger of Beatrice to lead her Dante through the 
darkness and up to the light? 











CAESAR’S POETIC INTERESTS 


By JoHN WILLIAM SPAETH, JR. 
Wesleyan University 


The celebrated Commentaries of C. Julius Caesar are nothing 
if not prosaic. Their prose is magnificent prose of its kind — 
bare, straightforward, graceful, as Cicero said in praising it, 
stripped of all oratorical adornment as of a garment.’ Here, if 
anywhere, the style is the man. For in Caesar, the masterful 
leader and shrewd politician, we should hardly expect to find a 
great poet. His was hardly the ideal poetic temperament. Yet 
we are assured by his biographers, Suetonius and Plutarch, that 
he did, at times, solicit the Muses. Suetonius tells us of two 
youthful poetic works, now lost, one entitled The Glories of Her- 
cules (Laudes Herculis), the other Oedipus, a tragedy, perhaps a 
Caesarian model of the great Sophoclean drama which Aristotle 
had regarded as the perfect tragedy. The Emperor Augustus 
afterwards forbade the publication of these youthful composi- 
tions, though why he did so we are not told. Perhaps he deemed 
it unwise to risk having the sacred memory of his deified uncle 
(Divus Iulius) dimmed by a brochure or two of inferior verses. 
Like Coleridge he may have believed that 


Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 


Or the motive may have been jealousy. For Augustus himself 
once tried his hand at writing a tragedy, Ajax; but he soon gave 
up the attempt and sponged out what he had written. When 
asked by friends how Ajax was getting on he answered that his 
Ajax had fallen, not on his sword, but on his sponge! * 

1 Cf. Cicero, Brutus Lxxv, 262: Nudi enim sunt, recti et venusti, omni ornatu 
orationis tamquam veste detracta. 


2 The references in this paragraph are: Suetonius, Div. Jul. tv1, 7, and Div. 
Aug. LXxxvy, 2. 
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Plutarch’s account of young Caesar’s poetic flights is much more 
stirring and more in character. While traveling in the eastern 
Mediterranean in his twenties, we are told, Caesar was captured 
by Cilician pirates and held for ransom. (It was the kinsmen of 
these same freebooters that Caesar’s friend and enemy, Pompey, 
was to sweep from the seas about ten years later.) The young 
Roman’s behavior in this seemingly unpleasant situation must 
have puzzled and disappointed his captors greatly. For not only 
did he perplex the piratical gentlemen by his disdainful unconcern, 
but he also, says Plutarch, “wrote poems and sundry speeches 
which he read aloud to them, and those who did not admire these 
he would call to their faces illiterate barbarians and often laugh- 
ingly threaten to hang them all.’ * And hang them he did, later 
on — or, at any rate, he crucified them, which is a form of hang- 
ing and no more delightful. But what a way to treat one’s hosts! 
It is one way to gain a hearing for one’s verses; but if Caesar can 
be taken as a fair example, it is not likely to secure their preserva- 
tion. 

A Latin writer of the Empire, Pliny the Younger, names Caesar 
among a list of Romans, himself included, who had dallied with 
the Muse of erotic poetry, not always without impropriety. Still 
another of the dictator’s poetic works has come down to us only 
by title. Quite appropriately it was called Jter (The Journey), 
for it was composed in the course of a rapid journey of twenty- 
four days (in 46 B.c.) from Rome to Spain, where the followers 
of Pompey were encamped. It might be thought that the dictator- 
general’s mind and attention were sufficiently occupied to preclude 
any poetic flights. It was in similar circumstances, while he was 
making one of his many crossings of the Alps during his gover- 
norship in Gaul, that Caesar wrote a grammatical treatise On 
Analogy (De Analogia) which he dedicated to Cicero and 
wherein he discussed the merits of common and uncommon words 
and pronounced the dictum that one should avoid using a strange 

8 Plutarch, Caesar 11. The translations of Plutarch used in this paper are 


from Bernadotte Perrin, Plutarch’s Lives, in the Loeb Classical Library: New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1914—). 
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and unusual word as a sailor should avoid a reef (7amquam 
scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum). Only a 
superman could encompass such versatility as this! Whether the 
Iter was a description of the author’s Spanish journey, modeled, 
like Horace’s famous travel-satire (1, 5), on the earlier poet 
Lucilius, we are not likely to know for certain. For of this itiner- 
ant poem, as of the others which we have mentioned, not a single 
line has been spared.* 

Fate has been opposed to Caesar’s poetic aspirations, if such he 
had. The only verses of his that I can cite are six dactylic hexam- 
eter lines written in praise of a more fortunate poet, the comedy- 
writer Terence, and quoted by Suetonius in his brief life of that 
author (Vita Terenti vit) : 


Tu quoque, tu in summis, 0 dimidiate Menander, 
poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 
Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis, 
comica ut aequato virtus polleret honore 

cum Graecis neve hac despectus parte iaceres! 
Unum hoc maceror ac doleo tibi desse, Terenti. 


Thou, too, even thou, art ranked among the highest, thou half-Menan- 
der, and justly so, thou lover of pure diction. But would that thy grace- 
ful verses had force as well, so that thy comic power might have equal 
honor with that of the Greeks and thou mightest not be scorned in this 
regard and neglected. I am distressed and grieved, my Terence, that 
thou lackest this one quality.5 


On the face of it, this is fair criticism of the polished writing of 
Terence and recalls Ben Jonson’s terse appraisal of this play- 
wright and of his more rollicking contemporary: ‘“‘neat Terence, 
witty Plautus.” These verses, however, have been a field for 
much scholarly discussion, especially concerning the true signifi- 
cance of dimidiate Menander (“halved-Menander’’)® and the 

*The references in this paragraph are: Pliny, Epistles v, 3, 5; Suetonius, 
Div. Tul. tv1; Gellius xrx, 8, 3 and 1, 10, 4; and Cicero, Brutus txxu, 253. 

5 This rendering is a slightly modified version of the translation from J. C. 
Rolfe, Suetonius with an English Translation in the Loeb Classical Library: 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1914), Vol. 1, p. 463. 

6 Cf. R. C. Flickinger, “A Study of Terence’s Prologues,” Phil. Quart. v1 
(1927), 235-69, especially 252-54. 
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identification of the vis which Terence, in contrast to Menander, 
is said to lack.’ 

It has been suggested, moreover, that these six lines of Caesar, 
as well as the similar lines of Cicero on the same theme,*® were 
written as a scholastic exercise for M. Antonius Gnipho, a famous 
grammaticus at Rome, under whom both Caesar and Cicero 
studied.® Both sets of verses start with the words Tu quoque, and 
both express kindred sentiments: Terence’s equivalence to the 
Greek Menander, his purity of diction, his refined gentleness, and 
his lack of a certain vis. This close correspondence is almost too 
striking to be accidental. It may well be, therefore, that these 
verses by Caesar and Cicero represent two exercises in verse com- 
position prepared at Rome in the first century before Christ by 
two famous pupils. This is, at least, a reasonable and enticing 
conjecture. If there is truth in it, however, we shall do better to 
suppose that the critical opinion contained in these compositions 
is Gnipho’s rather than Cicero’s or Caesar’s. The verse is their 
own; the literary judgment more likely represents the ex cathedra 
assertion of their teacher. 

Yet there is evidence elsewhere to indicate that Caesar was 
thoroughly familiar with the poetry of Menander and Terence, 
both of whom were, in their respective languages, illustrious 

7Cf. R. S. Radford, “The Judgment of Caesar upon the Vis of Terence,” 
Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxx (1901), xxxix-xli; and L. A. Post, “The Art of 
Terence,” Class. Week. xx (1930), 121-28. “It is quite likely that Caesar 

. meant to say that Terence is an artist in words, but lacks genius, the 
divine force of creative inspiration, which, as Cicero says of Demosthenes, 
puts color, richness, and variety into a work of art. . . . Caesar was right. It 
is vis ingeni that is lacking in Terence.” (/bid. 122 and 128) 

8 Cf. Suetonius, Vita Terenti vii: 

Tu quoque, qui solus lecto sermone, Terenti, 
conversum expressumque Latina voce Menandrum 
in medium nobis sedatis vocibus effers, 

quiddam come loquens atque omnia dulcia dicens. 

9 Cf. Suetonius, De Gram. vu, and E. G. Sihler, “The Collegium Poetarum 
at Rome,” Am. Journ. Phil. xxv1 (1905), 1-21, especially 13-17, and his Annals 
of Caesar: New York, G. E. Stechert and Co. (1911), 5; also W. A. Oldfather 
and G. Bloom, “Caesar’s Grammatical Theories and His Own Practice,” the 
CiassicaL JourNAL xxu (1927), 584-602, especially 587f. 
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“lovers of pure diction” such as the dictator himself employed in 
the medium of prose. Two instances are of especial interest. The 
first belongs to January of the year 49 B.c., when Caesar led his 
army across the Rubicon, the little stream which divided his 
Gallic province from the Roman territory of Italy, and so com- 
mitted himself deliberately to civil war with Pompey and the 
Senate. It was only after long hesitation and reflection and with 
full awareness of its consequences that he resolved upon this 
momentous step; but then, having resolved, he acted with charac- 
teristic boldness and vigor. At this dramatic moment of delayed 
resolution, as we are told, he uttered the familiar exclamation, 
Iacta alea est (“The die is cast!”). These are Suetonius’ words 
(Div. Iul. xxx). But both Appian (Bellum Civile u, 35) and 
Plutarch (Caesar xxxt1, and Pompey Lx) in their Greek accounts 
of this incident place the imperative mood in Caesar’s mouth: 
“Let the die be cast!” *° Plutarch adds several other significant 
details. He tells us that the utterance was a “common” or 
“familiar” one (tO xowdv), “with which men usually prelude their 
plunge into desperate and daring fortunes’; that Caesar spoke 
in an undertone (txetm@v) for the benefit of those immediately 
near him (xQ0¢ tots xagdévtas), his officers, among whom was 
Asinius Pollio, a man of good literary taste; finally, that he made 
the exclamation in Greek (‘EAAnvoti). The Greek phrase, as 
Plutarch records it, ’Aveggigiw xiBos, forms half of an iambic 
senarius, the regular vehicle of dramatic dialogue ; more than that, 
the identical phrase is found as the last half of a line rescued from 
a lost play of Menander — the ’Agengdgos, or Peplos-Bearer.™ 
Menander had always been a veritable mine for quotable apoph- 
thegms, a fact upon which we had to rely largely for such first- 
hand knowledge of his poetry as we had before the Egyptian 

10 Professor Sihler, repeating an opinion of Erasmus, thinks that the est 
of Suetonius’ text must be changed to esto; cf. Annals of Caesar 194, n. Cf. 
J. H. Westcott and E. M. Rankin, Gai Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum 
Libri I-II: Boston, Allyn and Bacon (1918), 141. 

11 Cf, Fragment 65 in T. Kock’s Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta: Leipzig, 


B. G. Teubner (1888) ; and F. G. Allinson, Menander, the Principal Fragments, 
in the Loeb Classical Library: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1921), 318f. 
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papyri, not so many years ago, supplemented it. Perhaps, then, it 
is not unduly hazardous to assume that at the time of his crossing 
of the Rubicon there arose to Caesar’s lips, as a succinct and 
summary expression of his mood, a pregnant half-line from a 
Greek poet whom he knew well and admired. This will appear all 
the more convincing when we recall that among Caesar’s unpub- 
lished works was a collection of apophthegms (dicta collectanea), 
which both Cicero and Suetonius mention.** There have been 
reported to us, chiefly by Suetonius and Plutarch, some thirty 
epigrammatic sayings, or bons mots, attributed to our author.”* 

Another well-known utterance of Caesar bears evidence, pos- 
sibly, of his intimate acquaintance with the poetry of Terence. In 
the summer of 47 B.c., after a swift campaign, he defeated Phar- 
naces, son of the great Mithridates, at Zela in Asia Minor. The 
tidings of this victory were sent to friends at Rome, we are told, 
in a famous despatch consisting of three words: Veni, vidi, vici.** 
This brief and weighted expression gained great notoriety among 
later writers, a notoriety that it has not yet lost; and Suetonius 
(Div. Jul. xxxvu, 2) informs us that Caesar himself was suffi- 
ciently proud of the message to have it displayed as an inscription 
among the show-pieces of his Pontic triumph (in 45 B.c.). Noth- 
ing could be terser, unless it be similar asyndetic sentences to 
be found in goodly number among the lines of Terence. In fact, 
such compression in speech is a distinct feature of Terence’s style. 
Many examples have been noted and could be cited here.’® One 
that is particularly apt occurs in lines 103f of the Phormio, where 
Geta the slave, in the midst of a passage of very rapid narrative, 
says: mus, venimus, videmus. The similarity is obvious. Recall- 
ing, again, the verses on Terence’s style which we have mentioned 

12 Cf. Cicero, Ad Fam. 1x, 16, 4; and Suetonius, Div. Jul. ivi, 7. 

13 For the material in this paragraph, cf. E. G. Sihler, “As to Caesar’s Per- 
sonal Culture: His Affinity for Menander,” Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxxu 
(1901), pp. ci-ciii, and his Annals of Caesar 194f. 

14Cf. Suetonius, Div. Jul. xxxv, 2; Plutarch, Caesar 1; Appian, Bellum 
Civile 1, 91; and Cassius Dio xiu, 48. 


15 Cf. H. W. Gilmer, “Caesar’s Thrasonical Boast,” Phil. Quart. wv (1925), 
157; also M. E. Deutsch, “Veni, Vidi, Vici,” ibid., 151-56. 
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earlier and the reported fondness of Caesar for neat apophthegms, 
are we going too far in conjecturing that Caesar turned Terentian 
in telegraphing to Rome his speedy victory over Pharnaces? We 
must grant, at any rate, that the speculation is an interesting one 
and not without substantial basis.** 

We have digressed somewhat from our consideration of Cae- 
sar’s Own verse composition. The fact remains that our knowl- 
edge of it is too scanty to afford sufficient basis for an adequate 
and fair judgment. There is, however, one ancient opinion, the 
only one, so far as I know; and it speaks eloquently. Tacitus, in 
his Dialogus de Oratoribus xxi, observes that both Caesar and 
Marcus Brutus wrote verses and had them put into libraries ; that 
their verse was in quality on a par with that of Cicero*’ but met 
with a happier fate than his in that fewer people were aware that 
they had written it! Just that kind of remark was characterized 
by a British poet of a later age as “damning with faint praise.” 
No doubt Augustus and Tacitus were both right: the claims of 
Caesar to literary fame are best supported by his inimitable prose. 
But it is of passing interest to note that the great dictator, who 
lived so strenuously in the world of action, was not altogether 
unpoetic. 

16 A different suggestion is made by J. S. Reid, “Caesar’s “Thrasonical 
Brag,’” Phil. Quart. m1 (1924), 237. : 


17 For a discussion of Cicero as a poet, see my paper, “Cicero the Poet,” the 
CLASSICAL JouRNAL xxvi (1931), 500-12. 
































DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE AND THE ORIGINALITY OF 
TERENCE * 





By HELEN REEs CLIFFORD 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 


The plays of Terence have long been subjected to critical study 
to determine whether the Latin poet translated his Greek model 
rather closely or rather freely. The originality of Terence has 
recently been a subject of discussion between Professor Norwood 
of the University of Toronto and Professor Flickinger of the 
University of Iowa.? The former credits Terence with consider- 
able “originality’’ independent of his use of “contamination.” 
He emphasizes the skillful architecture of Terence’s plays, in- 
sisting that it is a quality developed independently of his Greek 
original.’ Of course the crux of the whole matter is whether this 
quality was actually developed independently by the Latin play- 
wright or was inherent in the Greek originals. Perhaps the 
weakest point which Flickinger (pp. 113f) has discovered in the 
armor of Norwood’s arguments centers in the passages which 
Terence is known to have added to his Greek model either by in- 
dependent invention or by the process known as contaminatio. 
By contaminatio is meant the practice of inserting in a Latin 
translation of one Greek play a scene derived from another Greek 
play. In order to enliven the plot, Terence has further introduced 
into some of his plays characters of his own creation by a proc- 

1 Read before the sixty-second annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association in Iowa City, Ia., December 30, 1930. 

2Cf. Gilbert Norwood, The Art of Terence: Oxford, Basil Blackwell 
(1923), pp. 4-17; and Roy C. Flickinger, “On the Originality of Terence,” 
Phil. Quart. vu (1928), 97-114. 

3 Cf. Norwood, p. 13: “But the architecture of each play is his own... . 


All the specifically dramatic qualities, all that places him among the great play- 
wrights — all this is Terence and nothing but Terence.” 
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ess which Flickinger (p. 112) suggests might be entitled auto- 
contamination. Flickinger (pp. 113f) has pointed out that Nor- 
wood scoffs at the dramatic value of the very incidents which are 
known from Donatus to be indubitably Terentian. In the course 
of a rather detailed study of the technique which provides for the 
continuity of movements of characters in Terence, I have dis- 
covered that a curious disparity occurs in these same passages. 

The study was begun through an interest in the re-entry con- 
vention, an aspect of dramatic technique which has also been dis- 
cussed by others, both before and since.* Aristotle first stated a 
dictum by which a poet in arranging movements for his charac- 
ters off-stage should constantly visualize the location of all of 
them: 


At the time when he is constructing his Plots and engaged on the 
Diction in which they are worked out, the poet should remember to put 
the actual scenes as far as possible before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the vividness of an eye-witness as it were, he will de- 
vise what is appropriate, and be least likely to overlook incongruities. 
This is shown by what was censured in Carcinus, the return of Am- 
phiaraus from the sanctuary; it would have passed unnoticed, if it had 
not actually been seen by the audience; but on the stage his play failed, 
the incongruity of the incident offending the spectators.® 


In comedy this convention gave rise to a technique by which a 
retiring character announces his intended destination; on his 
next appearance he returns from this same place; or if he comes 
from elsewhere, he must explain the change in his plans.* If an- 
other character enters the stage and reports seeing the first char- 
acter, he reports him as having been in the place to which he had 
announced his intention of going. The purpose of this technique 
is to avoid bewildering the spectators. The conclusion has been 

4Cf. E. F. Rambo, “The Significance of the Wing Entrances in Roman 
Comedy,” Class. Phil. x (1915); H. M. Kemble, A Study of Entrances and 
Exits in Terence: unpublished thesis, University of Iowa (1929); D. English, 
The Technique of Certain Types of Entrance Scenes in Terence’s Comedies: 
unpublished thesis, University of Iowa (1929). 

5 Cf. Poetics 1455a22-29 (Bywater’s translation). 

6 Cf. C. C. Conrad, “On Terence, Adelphoe 511-516,” Univ. of Calif. Publ. 
in Class. Phil. 1 (1916), 299. 
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reached that Terence was a conscientious observer of this prac- 
tice." 

A second device is employed when two characters enter the 
stage together. As it is natural that they should have been to- 
gether for some time prior to their entrance — for it would be 
unlikely that the two entering characters should always meet in 
the wings — their entrance speeches seem to indicate an off-stage 
conversation.* The form of such entrance speeches follows a defi- 
nite technique.” Normally the phrase contains some word to 
show that the conversation is a continuation of a discussion 
started before coming into the presence of the audience and also 
a hint as to the content of that conversation. Frequently also it 
contains the name of the person addressed.*° 

In order to discuss the movements of characters we must first 
note that for a Roman comedy the setting is usually localized to 
occur within a residence street in or near Athens, leading on the 
spectators’ right to the forum, on the left to the harbor.** Two 


7 Cf. Conrad, p. 301: “It is to be noted that Terence overrides the re-entry 
convention in no single instance.” Also cf. Ernest Riedel, “The Dramatic 
Structure of Terence’s Phormio,” Class. Wk. x1 (1917), 28: “We find that 
every character, at least every more important one, after he has once been 
introduced is never lost sight of. .. . We always know where each one is and 
what he is doing, so that, in reality, the scene of action is no longer the fronts 
of three houses, but the entire city.” 

8Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama*: University of 
Chicago Press (1926), 309f. 

® Cf. English, op. cit., p. 13. Miss English classifies the technique of dual 
entrance as follows: (1) opening with a question: (a) repeating some informa- 
tion given off-stage, or (b) not giving information; and (2) opening with a 
remark closing an argument and, in closing it, repeating the essentials. 

10 An admirably concise example of the dual entrance technique is found in 
Andria, vs. 301. As Charinus and his slave, Byrria, enter, the young man says: 
Quid ais, Byrria? daturne illa Pamphilo hodie nuptum? Quid ais shows that 
the audience is not hearing the beginning of the conversation; Byrria intro- 
duces the slave by name; and the longer question gives the content of the re- 
marks which Byrria is supposed to have delivered to Charinus prior to their 
entry. All textual quotations from Terence are taken from S. G. Ashmore, 
The Comedies of Terence2: New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch (1910). 

11 Cf. Rambo, op. cit., pp. 411-31. For a more detailed study, cf. Kemble, 
op. cit., summarized on p. 137. 
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or three doors back-stage represent the entrances to the residences 
of several of the characters. 

One can in general agree with Riedel (see n. 7, above) that the 
movements of all important characters are constantly visualized. 
The activities of the slave Davus in the Andria may be cited as 
an example. All his movements check with statements made to 
the audience. In his longest absence from the stage (vss. 227- 
338) the audience knows of all his positions. He expresses his 
intention of going to the forum (vs. 227); he is reported as 
having been seen there by Byrria (vs. 302); he returns by the 
wing a foro (vs. 338) and confirms the meeting with Byrria 
(vs. 355); he explains that he did not come direct from the 
forum but went to the house of Chremes first (vss. 361-69), 
thence returning home posthaste. 

Notable exceptions of characters who do not tell whence 
they came or where they are going are those moving through 
the house doors at the rear of the stage. They are so frequently 
unmotivated as to suggest that Terence felt no obligation to 
explain them. Such movements may occur when some strong 
emotion, such as anger or fear, prompts a sudden change in 
position. Frequently, however, they are purely the result of a 
dramatic necessity. Characters enter their houses when the ac- 
tion in which they have been engaged is completed and the stage 
must be cleared for the next development. They enter the stage 
when the action cannot progress without them. Unmotivated 
appearances most frequently occur in cases of dual entrances.” 
Characters whose movements are all to and from one house do 
not receive as careful motivation as others; but since these occur 
before the eyes of the audience, no bewilderment as to the where- 
abouts of each can ensue. 

Thus, in general, little confusion has arisen in Terence’s ma- 
neuvering of unimportant characters in any direction or of im- 
portant characters through the house doors back-stage. But that 
. 12 Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater etc., p. 239: “If a character leaves his 


house while engaged in conversation with another, no reason is given for their 
entrance, i.e. for their not having concluded the conversation where it was 


begun.” 
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he did not always observe Aristotle’s dictum and at times failed 
to visualize his characters is apparent because of three circum- 
stances : 

I. In the passages which Terence himself composed, the locali- 
zation of the off-stage activities is obscure, although incentives 
for movements are usually provided. 

II. In portions which bridge over a contact of the original play 
with a contaminated scene, Terence has not visualized his char- 
acters to the extent of adapting their activities from the lines 
which he is translating to the general new concept which he is 
developing. 

III. It is well known that in Menander the chorus did not have 
an integral function but appeared between acts for an intermezzic 
performance. The word Xogov in the manuscript indicated to the 
producer the point at which a choral divertissement should be 
supplied. Where the movements of characters in the Greek origi- 
nal were affected by a pause occasioned thus, Terence has not 
always changed their activities to meet the different requirements 
of continuous presentation upon the Roman stage. 


I 


We know from Donatus that two characters in the Andria, 
Charinus and Byrria, are indisputably Terence’s own, either by 
original invention or by contaminatio from another Greek play.** 
The endeavors of the former to secure his sweetheart constitute a 
secondary plot. Let us examine the movements of the invented 
characters. They enter together at vs. 301 to find Pamphilus, in 
consequence of a bit of information which Byrria has recently re- 
ceived in the forum from Davus. The report of Davus’ presence 
in the forum checks with his intention to go there, as stated in the 
Menandrian portion (see above). Later also (vs. 357), Terence 
has changed his Greek original to insert Davus’ account of the 

183 Cf. Donati Commentum Terenti, edited by Wessner: Leipzig, Teubner 
(1902), I, p. 118, ad vs. 301: Has personas Terentius addidit fabulae — nam 


non sunt apud Menandrum — ne xadntuxév fieret Philumenam spretam relin- 
quere sine sponso, Pamphilo aliam ducente. 
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meeting with Byrria. Thus far he has been conscious of the con- 
tinuity of movement. He has introduced his characters naturally 
and reasonably. But later he appears to lose interest in their off- 
stage activities. They enter and leave more or less at random. 
Byrria is dismissed contemptuously at vs. 337 with the words 
fugin hinc. He is given no mission nor does he express any per- 
sonal intent. His master makes a similarly vague exit at vs. 374. 
But at vs. 412 Byrria reappears, supposedly sent by Charinus to 
observe Pamphilus’ activities. Where did Charinus meet Byrria 
to give him this order? No one knows. Yet in the comparatively 
short interval of thirty-five verses, Charinus has found Byrria, 
whom he had dismissed with an air of “go where you please.” 
The fact is that Terence must provide for Charinus’ learning of 
Pamphilus’ (pretended) acquiescence to marrying Philumena. 
The simplest method of conveying this information to him is for 
his slave to eavesdrop while the situation is revealed. But the 
device is too obvious. The manner of Byrria’s appearance is in 
vivid contrast to the skillful way in which Geta’s eavesdropping is 
motivated in Phormio, vss. 860-70, a passage translated directly 
from Apollodorus. There Geta had not been admitted when sent 
to announce the visit of his mistress; but with servile curiosity 
he had loitered sufficiently close to the room in which his master’s 
brother was closeted with the nurse to learn the essential fact that 
that senex was the father of his young master’s sweetheart. The 
significant point, however, is that his presence was given some 
more natural motive than the dramatic purpose of eavesdropping. 
Byrria leaves the stage at vs. 431 to find Charinus; and the latter 
returns at vs. 625. They must have met, but there is still no 
localization of their off-stage rendezvous. At vs. 714 Charinus 
makes his only departure having a true exit motive, domi ero. 
The fact that here alone Terence defines his position suggests 
that the poet may have been more conscious of a metrical than a 
dramatic compulsion. Charinus returns opportunely at vs. 957 
in time for the dénouement. He does not corroborate his inten- 
tion of going home. If he went there at all, he must have become 
impatient of waiting for word from Pamphilus, for he enters 
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with the convenient excuse of finding out “what is happening 
now.” He makes his final exit with Pamphilus into the house of 
his desired father-in-law. Byrria’s retreat remains a mystery. 
The consecutive lack of explanation of these Terentian charac- 
ters is obviously weak in comparison with the conscious manipula- 
tion of those the poet is recasting from Menander. Even Pam- 
philus, the Menandrian hero whose movements are elsewhere 
excellently instigated, only in a purely Terentian scene is deprived 
of an entrance motive (vs. 318). He steps into the street from 
his house simply saying, Charinum video. Surely herein our poet 
does not reveal greater technical powers than his Greek master. 
Even Norwood (p. 31) condemns Charinus and Byrria as “dra- 
matically useless.” 

In one other play we have two characters who are predomi- 
nantly Terentian. The poet admits (vss. 30-35) that Thraso and 
Gnatho in the Eunuchus are similar to the braggart soldier and 
the parasite in Menander’s Colax. But after all, they are really 
stock characters whose activities in this play follow the course of 
the Roman poet’s concept.** We have no evidence that the scenes 
devoted to Thraso and Gnatho have been bodily inserted from 
the Colax into the Eunuchus as a scene from the Perinthia was 
bodily inserted into the Andria. The movements may be briefly 
stated as follows: Gnatho enters (vs. 232) without localizing the 
place from which he comes; his entrance and return from Thais’ 
house (vss. 283-86), occurring before the audience, are clear; 
he withdraws (vs. 287) without telling his destination; he re- 
turns with Thraso (vs. 391), and neither explains where they 
have met. When they leave the stage, on the contrary, their pur- 
poses are stated although not localized. Thraso bids Gnatho go 
ahead at vs. 499 and says to Thais eamus at vs. 506. Thraso re- 
turns with Gnatho and other attendants at vs. 771 to gain recom- 
pense for an insult which he has received since his last exit. He 
does not refer to the dinner at which he has been. The soldier 
and the parasite leave again at vs. 816, when Thraso bids 


14Cf. Flickinger, “A Study of Terence’s Prologues,” Phil. Quart. v1 
(1926), 260. 
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Gnatho follow, without saying whither. They return at vs. 1025, 
so that Thraso can give himself to Thais; but again they do not 
declare where they have been in the meantime. And at the end 
of the play they do not foretell any objective. After studying 
their movements, it is immediately clear that Terence’s concep- 
tion of them was not very concrete. The audience receives a 
rather vague impression of what each is doing while off-stage. 
Assuredly there are no conflicts between intentions and actions. 
But for the most part, the purposes of Thraso’s and Gnatho’s 
movements have to be determined by the audience after an analy- 
sis of the general characteristics of the situation. Here we may 
note that Norwood (p. 65) speaks of “the dramatic badness of 
the whole Thraso element.”’ 

In contrast to the aimless movements of Thraso and Gnatho is 
the single appearance of Antipho. Antipho is not even modeled 
after the type of characters in another play; he is an indisputably 
Terentian creation.’® He is supplied with a natural entrance mo- 
tive, even though it is totally unrelated to the plot; and the din- 
ner about which he came to inquire is not forgotten when he and 
his friend Chaerea depart, so that the latter may change his 
clothes. But in the cases of all the invented characters, Terence 
was sufficiently conscious of what he was doing to motivate their 
first entrances; and Antipho is on the stage only once. The poet 
seems to lack consciousness of providing for continuity of move- 
ments of invented characters who reappear a number of times. It 
is safe to conclude, therefore, that had Terence seen all “with the 
vividness of an eye-witness,” he would have motivated the actions 
of the invented characters Thraso and Gnatho as well as Charinus 
and Byrria more realistically. 


II 


At points where a contaminated scene adjoins a scene from the 


15 Cf. Donatus ad vs. 539: In hoc proloquio insinuatio personae eius est, cui 
narraturus Chaerea, quae a se post scaenam gesta sunt. fit autem hoc populi 
causa, ut spectator oriculis accipiat, quod subicere oculis poeta non potuit. 
. . . bene inventa persona est, cui narret Chaerea, ne unus diu loquatur, ut 
apud Menandrum. 
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original Greek play, Terence has sometimes failed to provide for 
continuity of movement. He himself confesses’® having con- 
taminated the original Greek plays when writing the Andria and 
the Adelphoe, his first and last plays. 

In the Andria, instead of using the first scene of Menander’s 
’Avdoia, he substituted the first scene of the same author’s 
Ileowiia and changed the protactic character from the wife of 
the senex to his freedman.’* Apart from this change of person, 
however, the first scene is probably translated from the Perinthia 
with approximately the same degree of accuracy as Terence 
used in all his translations. When the situation has been revealed, 
as Donatus ** explains, in dialogue form rather than as an argu- 
ment, Simo says to Sosia: J prae, sequor (vs. 171). The fact that 
the next words are spoken by the same character gives rise to 
the question of whether a sufficient pause occurred here to permit 
Simo to enter the house and return, or whether he remained upon 
the stage, allowing his action to contradict his words. Donatus * 
asserts that he did not depart. There are several possibilities for 
the senex in the Greek originals. In the first scene of the Perin- 
thia which Terence here used, the senex may have departed at 
this point without having made an immediate reentrance in the 
next scene. Or in the first scene of the ’Avdgia, which Terence 
discarded, the senex may not have expressed any intention of 
entering the house. In that case, his presence at vs. 172, the first 
line of the Greek ’Avigia to be incorporated into the Latin Andria, 
was not inconsistent. But if, in either the Greek Perinthia or 
Andria, Simo entered his house at vs. 171, his reappearance at vs. 
172 would not be impossible if a pause devoted to the Xogov oc- 
curred here. Simo’s inconsistency in the Latin play as it now 
stands cannot be denied. It appears, therefore, that Terence, 
absorbed in the interest of literal translation, failed to adapt the 

16 Cf, And., vss. 9-14, and Ad. 6-11. 

17 Cf, Donatus ad vs. 14: . . . Conscius sibi est primam scaenam de Perinthia 
esse translatam, ubi senex ita cum uxore loquitur, ut apud Terentium cum 
liberto. at in Andria Menandri solus est senex. 


18 Cf, Donatus ad vs. 28. 
19 Ad vs. 173: Non recessit de loco senex. 
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intention of Simo to the changed conditions of the contaminated 
drama or to the different circumstances of continuous presenta- 
tion upon the Roman stage. He ends the first scene with a literal 
translation from the Perinthia and begins the second scene with 
a literal translation from the Andria. 

The contaminated scene in the Adelphoe is implanted between 
two scenes of the Greek ’AdeApoi. We recognize the scene in 
which Aeschinus and Sannio enter quarreling over the music girl 
(vs. 155), as the one which, in the prologue, Terence admits tak- 
ing from the Synapothnescontes of Diphiius. But we do not 
know what took the place of this scene in the Greek ’AdeAqol, 
nor can we determine the terminus ad quem for the Diphilan 
portion. 

Although the contact at the end of Diphilus’ scene is so skill- 
fully managed that it is indistinct, the entrance of the youth and 
the Jeno is somewhat awkward. At vs. 154 Micio starts to the 
forum in search of his son. At vs. 155 Aeschinus enters. One 
cannot positively assert that the new character comes by the wing 
a foro; yet the majority opinion appears to be that those who 
have been engaged in business transactions enter by the wing on 
the spectators’ right. Under these conditions Aeschinus and his 
father would pass each other in the wing. Too much proof of 
Terence’s failure to visualize the activities of his characters can- 
not rest upon the apparent weakness here, for one cannot defi- 
nitely assert by which wing Aeschinus entered. But in view of 
the other occasions upon which Terence was wont to translate his 
models rather too closely, we are inclined to suspect that he was 
unconscious of the astounding proximity of Aeschinus’ entrance 
to Micio’s exit. Vs. 154 may reasonably be considered a close 
translation of the end of the scene from the Adelphoe, and vs. 155 
a close translation of the beginning of the scene from the Syn- 
apothnescontes. 


III 


Not only is Terence’s failure to visualize the movements of 
characters apparent at the contacts of contaminated scenes, but it 
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is also suggested at points clearly evidencing pauses in the Greek 
originals. This brings us at once to the debatable question of 
whether Roman comedies unexceptionally had continuous pres- 
entation. If we could accept a belief in pauses devoted to a 
chorus in the Latin production, no explanation of movements 
such as that just suggested for Simo (And., vs. 171) would be 
necessary. Not every act division which seems to indicate a 
chorus in the Greek original involves the interpretation of the 
movement of some character in the corresponding Latin play. 
But the fact that we are conscious of the use of the Xogov in the 
Greek bears witness to Terence’s close translation. The act divi- 
sions which indicate a choral interlude in the Greek will now be 
examined, especially in view of how they affect the continuity of 
movement of characters. 

We have many reasons to believe that the Heauton was a close 
copy of a single Greek model.*° In this comedy there is evidence 
of no less than four internal choruses in the Greek, which would 
indicate that it was divided at least into the traditional five acts.” 
We regret the lack of a commentary by Donatus, which would un- 
doubtedly reveal many interesting comparisons between it and its 
Greek original. The many similarities between the dramatic 
technique of the Latin Heauton and recognized New Comedy cus- 
toms are an indication of the literalness with which Terence 
translated it. 

At vs. 170 Chremes steps from the stage on a trivial errand, 
totally unrelated to the plot, saying (vs. 168-70) : 

Sed ut diei tempus est, 


tempust monere me hunc vicinum Phaniam 
ad cenam ut veniat: ibo, visam si domist. 


The dramatic purpose of Chremes’ activity, of course, is to grant 
time for Menedemus to enter his house so as not to hear Chremes’ 
son calling to his own son, Clinia. The very next words are again 
spoken by Chremes (vss. 171f) : 


20 Cf. Flickinger, “A Study of Terence’s Prologues,” p. 250. 
21 Cf. Prescott, “The Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy,” Class. Phil. x1v 
(1919), 116 and n. 2. 
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Nil opus fuit monitore: iam dudum domi 
praesto apud me esse aiunt. egomet convivas moror. 


Since the beginning of the play we have had no indication of 
Phania’s arrival at Chremes’ house for the dinner. Flickinger 
suggests that in the Greek original, at least, a chorus of banquet 
guests, among whom Phania might be numbered, crossed the 
stage and entered Chremes’ house during his absence.** The din- 
ner guests who were about to celebrate the feast of the rural 
Dionysia were comparable to the x@uos chorus which Leo cites 
in Middle Comedy.** Although this chorus may not have been 
used in the Latin presentation, Terence did not eliminate the in- 
cident in his comedy which provided for an empty stage at this 
point.** 

At vs. 409 the stage is again emptied when Bacchis, Antiphila, 
Syrus, and Clinia enter Chremes’ house for the dinner. Vs. 410 
indicates that the time has changed from middle afternoon to 
early morning (/uciscit hoc 1am). Surely a pause must have in- 
dicated this lapse of time, even to a Roman audience. Before the 
extravagant Bacchis arrived from the city, Syrus commented on 
the cumbersome entourage with which she was traveling; cf. vss. 


243-57 : 


Sy. Illae sunt relictae. . . 
Dr. Minume mirum: adeo inpeditae sunt: ancillarum gregem ducunt 
secum ... 
Sy. Non oportuit relictas: portant quid rerum ... aurum, vestem. ... 
quid turbaest! aedes nostrae vix capient, scio. 
quid comedent! quid ebibent ! 


It is possible that this group of maids, before following Bacchis 
into the house at vs. 409, executed some maneuvers in a similar 
way to that in which a modern chorus gives a ballet for the 
entr’acte. 


22 Cf. Flickinger, “Xogot in Terence’s Heauton, the Shifting of Choral Roles 
in Menander, and Agathon’s ’Eupdéama,” Class. Phil. vir (1912), 26. 

23 Cf. Leo, “Xogov,” Hermes xi (1908), 308-11. 

24 Cf. Flickinger, ibid., p. 29: “The situation created by Chremes’ momentary 
withdrawal at vs. 170 . . . has every indication of being verbum de verbo ex- 
pressum.” 
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At vs. 743 Bacchis and all her possessions are transferred to 
Menedemus’ house under Dromo’s direction. As the grex ancil- 
larum (vs. 245), a group of plus decem (vs. 451), has been es- 
pecially cited as part of Bacchis’ equipage, it is probable that it 
would cause no small part of the confusion of moving. The fact 
that this group has been specifically referred to twice previously 
and that now arrangement is made for its transfer by Syrus (cf. 
vs. 744: Ancillas omnis Bacchidis traduce huc ad vos propere) is 
a strong indication that between Acts III and IV an internal 
chorus functioned in a Roman play. 

At the division between Acts IV and V, we again find evidence 
of a pause in the Greek Heauton. At vs. 873, Menedemus en- 
ters the house to learn if Clinia will consent to marry Chremes’ 
daughter; at vs. 874, he returns, having learned that Chremes, 
rather than himself, has been the dupe. As there is no reference 
to any group which might have formed an inorganic chorus here, 
we are not justified in concluding that there was any pause at 
this point in the Roman production. But this brings us back to 
our primary reason for studying pauses given to the chorus in 
the Greek. Did Terence modify the movements of his characters 
to meet the conditions of continuous action? Surely in this case 
he did not. 

Although the Heauton is best provided with evidence of the 
Xogov functioning in either the Greek or the Roman play, we also 
have an indication of a pause which might have been devoted to 
the Greek chorus in Adelphoe. At vs. 854 Micio bids Demea 
enter his house and spend the day in merriment. Did Demea ac- 
cept Micio’s invitation, leaving the stage empty until he returned 
to speak vs. 855, or did he remain upon the stage? His words 
indicate that he has undergone a profound change in his manner 
and philosophy of life. Such a change would scarcely occur in- 
stantaneously. Other less significant facts confirm the impression 
that Demea entered and returned from Micio’s house. Actually 
one cannot determine whether he left or not, any more than one 
can decide whether Simo left the stage at Andria, vs. 171. The 
difficulty of explaining Demea’s action suggests that in the origi- 
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nal there was a chorus (possibly composed of wedding guests), 
which bridged over a pause here. If Demea in the Latin play did 
not enter the house at vs. 854, Terence has carelessly preserved 
the technique of the Greek play in which he did. This does not 
support the reputation for technical acuity which Terence has ac- 
quired. 


In conclusion, we have seen that in passages which are trans- 
lated directly from one Greek source Terence generally provided 
for the continuity of the movements of his characters through 
their own expressions of intentions, reports of their off-stage ac- 
tivities coming from the lips of others, and their own confirma- 
tion of what they had done. Movements of characters which lack 
continuity are the result of the poet’s failure to visualize the part 
of the drama which he himself is composing. His own technical 
ability is weak in comparison with that of his Greek prototypes. 
In passages which bridge over a contact with a contaminated 
scene or a pause devoted to the Xogot in the Greek original, Ter- 
ence has failed to adapt the various characters’ actions to the 
requirements of the new drama. The parts which he himself has 
created reveal weakness in characterization and aimlessness of 
movement.** This study of continuity of movement has not con- 
firmed Norwood’s assertion (p. 6) that the six plays “arranged 
in chronological order exhibit a steady advance in technical excel- 
lence.’ Because the structural weakness of the joining of the 
contaminated scene to the body of the play is as great in the 
Adelphoe as in the Andria, it appears that Terence did not ex- 
perience a great growth in at least this kind of technical ability. 


25 Cf. L. A. Post, “The Art of Terence,” Class. Wk. xxmu (1930), 124. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 





HORSESHOES IN ANTIQUITY 


It seems permissible to call attention to the almost lost art of 
horseshoeing, which is associated with a practice fast becoming 
obsolete, viz. the use of beasts of burden. In Greek and Roman 
literature we find an amazing paucity of references on the shoeing 
of horses or mules. We do know that to preserve the hoofs of 
animals in soft or rough ground they were shod with soleae or 
txodjpata, made of metal, leather, or Spanish hemp. 

As early as the fourth century before the Christian era Aris- 
totle (Historia Animalium 499a) tells us that camels wore leather 
shoes or sandals (xagPativat) when used in a campaign. At the 
opening of the same century Xenophon (Anabasis tv, 5, 36) in- 
forms us that bags were wrapped around the feet of horses and 
mules when passing through snow, to prevent them from sinking. 
From Catullus (xvi, 26) we learn that iron shoes were in use 
in his day but were not fastened very securely and certainly not 
with nails or else the animals would not have lost them in the 
mire. Nero (Suetonius, xxx, 3), given to ostentation and ex- 
cesses, had his mules shod with silver, while his wife, Poppaea, 
(Pliny, Naturalis Historia xxx1u, 140) had hers shod with gold. 

There is no evidence, either literary or archaeological, to indi- 
cate that horseshoes were nailed. They were fastened less firmly 
and less permanently. Suetonius (Vespasian xxi, 2) mentions 
a muleteer stopping his team on the road and shoeing his mules, 
unassisted by a smith. This would have been impossible, and not 
permissible for the emperor’s team, if the shoes required heating, 
shaping, and fastening with nails. The only alternative was to 
attach them with laces or straps. A singular and striking obser- 
vation on these passages from Latin literature is that all refer to 
mules. 

From the ancient veterinarians (Columella v1, 12; and Vege- 
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tius, De Mulomedicina 1, 26) we learn that shoes of hemp were 
in use to preserve or heal fissured hoofs. Hempen shoes were 
also put over the feet of cattle which were given to the habit of 
excessive stamping. A practice analogous to that of our day was 
to value cast-off shoes as prophylactics (Palladius 1, 24, 2). 

We are led to believe, from the evidence presented, that shoes 
were not used permanently but fastened or removed as occasion 
demanded. This is substantiated by Xenophon (De Re Equestri 
Iv, 3f), who gives directions for the sort of pavement in the stable 
or stable-yard which would best harden the hoofs. It would be 
surprising if, in spite of all methods for hardening hoofs, they 
would not have worn down very quickly without protection on 
roads. Thucydides (vu, 27, 5) mentions the hard campaigns of 
the Athenian cavalry against Decelea and says that some horses 
were constantly going lame because of the rocky ground. 

Davin B. KAUFMAN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


TWO DIFFICULTIES IN THE AENEID 


To an article by Professor Franklin H. Potter in the CLasst- 
CAL JOURNAL XxI (1926), 615-24 and to one by Mr. W. F. J. 
Knight in Classical Philology xxv (1930), 358-66, and to what 
I learned of the walls and gates of Troy and other Mycenaean 
cities in the course of the Vergilian Cruise arranged by the splen- 
did enterprise of American scholars last summer, I owe what 
seems to me enlightenment of no small value on two vexed points 
of interpretation in the Aeneid. I hope, therefore, that I may be 
allowed to contribute a brief note on each of them to the CLassi- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


1. The Chronology of Books 11-v. 


In the article to which I have referred Professor Potter has 
pointed out, and, as it seems to me, placed beyond doubt, the 
meaning of what has long, indeed ever since the time of Servius, 
been counted a difficult problem in the chronology of the wan- 
derings of Aeneas. Dido says to him at the end of Book 1 (vs. 
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755) that he has reached the seventh summer of his wanderings. 
In Book 111 (vs. 710) we learn of the death of Anchises, and in 
the beginning of Book v (vs. 46) we learn that Aeneas has re- 
turned to Sicily less than a year from the date of his father’s 
death. Hence it has been universally assumed that between Book 
mr and the beginning of Book v a whole year has elapsed and 
that that year had been spent by Aeneas with Dido at Carthage. 
But at the end of Book v (vs. 626) we are told that the seventh 
summer 1s now passing away. 

Potter completely removes this contradiction by pointing out 
that Vergil nowhere says that Aeneas left Sicily immediately 
after his father’s death; and he holds that the mention of the 
‘seventh summer at its end’ (Vertitur) in Book v was delib- 
erately made by Vergil to show us that the time which Aeneas 
spent at the court of Dido was not more than that summer, say 
from July to September.’ 

There is no need to repeat the many points of evidence for 
this conclusion which Potter has stated with both moderation 
and cogency. All students of the Aeneid are greatly in his debt 
for removing what has been a grave stumbling-block for at least 
fifteen centuries. The object of this note is to add a further con- 
sideration of a different order from most of those which Potter 
pleads, but quite in line with the general purpose of his argument. 
He contends, quite unanswerably, so far as I may judge, that the 
whole tragedy of the love of Dido and Aeneas would be not 
merely unintelligible, but tedious and, in fact, absurd if we sup- 
posed that the break came after they had lived together for the 
space of something like a year. 

Now there appears to me to be another point of evidence at 
the end of Dido’s first speech to Aeneas in Book tv which Potter 
has not noticed and which I should like to plead in his support. 
It is an argument which some may think almost too intimate to 
be put into hard print; and yet I cannot help feeling that for that 
very reason it will carry fresh conviction to all readers of Vergil 


1] find that this view was mentioned favorably but not definitely adopted in 
Nettleship’s revision of Conington’s edition (1884), p. 176. 
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who know his gentle and delicate comprehension of the thoughts 
and feelings of women. 

We all know the exquisite climax of Dido’s appeal to Aeneas, 
in which she laments that she has as yet no hope of bearing him 
a child. Is it not clear that such a plea is perfectly natural after 
a brief union of over two months but that, if it had been made 
after twelve months, it must have lost its force? Is it even 
likely that, after the disappointment had lasted so long, so queenly 
a nature as Dido’s would have turned to such a plea? Would it 
not rather have weakened her case, by showing on the one hand 
that the union had been fruitless and was likely always to be so, 
and on the other hand that no interference in her ordinary life as 
Queen of Carthage was likely to come from her love for Aeneas? 
And might not Aeneas have seen in that very fact an indication 
that the race he was to found could not spring from his union 
with Dido? But the chief point which weighs with me is the 
picture of Dido herself, “every inch a woman and every inch a 
queen.” The current interpretation of the dates seems to me 
to rob the most beautiful passage in the Aeneid of nearly all its 
charm, because it converts a natural and womanly plea into an 
artificial piece of rhetoric. 

One other point may be added, though it is really only an 
amplification of what has been said. If the speech of Dido had 
followed twelve months of union with Aeneas, every Roman 
reader would have been struck with the difference between her 
case and that of Cleopatra, who had borne children to Caesar and 
to Antony, children who, as their unhappy fate showed, were 
regarded by patriotic Romans as being themselves a threat, and 
a hateful threat, to the peace of the empire. It was because 
Dido was so like Cleopatra, the nefas, the Aegyptia coniunz, 
that Jove’s command to Aeneas to leave Dido was so peremptory. 
Had the danger which existed in the case of Cleopatra been 
totally absent in the case of Dido, Roman readers would have 
regarded her story with different eyes. And even we, in our late 
day, should have felt that her claim upon our sympathy was far 
less strong. 
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I feel, therefore, that Potter’s explanation has not merely 
removed a great difficulty but has added, or rather cleared from 
obscurity, a trait of deep pathos and beauty in Vergil’s picture of 
the great queen whom Juno and Venus had so cruelly betrayed. 


2. The Entrance of the Horse into Troy 


After Sinon has told us that the horse was built to an im- 
mense size (Aeneid 11, 185) in order that it should be impossible 
for it to be taken inside the walls, Vergil describes (11, 234-37) 
the great trouble which the Trojans took to drag it in. “We 
split our walls and threw open the battlements,” and after the 
crowd has put the horse on wheels and dragged at the ropes, 
we learn that “the fate-fraught engine climbed the walls.” 

So long as one thinks of the city gate as a mere gap in the 
wall closed by doors which are either swung back on hinges or 
pulled back (or up) on rollers, one must read these statements, 
and so indeed most of us did read them, as being merely a pic- 
turesque poetical exaggeration. And so even Mr. Knight re- 
garded them in the article I have cited (where he gave strong 
reasons for holding that the horse had certain magical powers 
to bring the siege to an end). But when I saw what a gate of 
Troy was actually like in the visit which I owed to the Vergilian 
Cruise last year under the brilliant guidance of my friend Pro- 
fessor Walter Miller, the meaning of Vergil’s lines became at 
once clear, and with it the meaning of the phrase used by Plautus 
(Bacchides, vs. 955) and also by Servius in his note on the pas- 
sage, superum limen. 

What was the gate of a town in the regular Mycenaean forti- 
fications? It was a rather narrow passage hardly more than ten 
feet wide between the actual walls of the city and an additional 
flanking wall ending in a turret; and this passage ascended, not 
too gradually, to about half the height of the city wall. Then 
came the actual gate in the city wall. During the ascent everyone 
who made it was exposed to the weapons of the defenders snugly 
planted above both on the city wall and on the flanking wall. No 
doubt people who entered came through a gate at the bottom of 
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the ascent; and when they reached the top of it there was still 
another gate to enter, the superum limen; and in entering this 
gate they had to make a sharp turn (both at Troy and at My- 
cenae a turn to the left) and still continue some way up hill be- 
tween the walls of houses, still exposed to fire. 

No creature of the size of the horse that Vergil contemplated 
could ‘“‘climb” the ascent without great labour of traction; and 
when it reached the “upper threshold” it could not turn such a 
corner in such narrow space as the surviving remains show un- 
less the corner itself were in part demolished to let the monster 
in. That seems to me to make the meaning of Vergil’s lines per- 
fectly clear. 

It may very well be that this explanation has been suggested 
by, and even familiar to, many who have long ago had in mind 
what a Mycenaean city gate was like. If so, they will pardon an 
ordinary student of Vergil for his ignorance hitherto; and for 
his great gratitude to the archaeologists who have uncovered the 
wonderful remains and made visible even now what Vergil had 
probably seen elsewhere and had planned to study at Troy.” 

R. S. Conway 
Str. ALBANS, ENGLAND 


2 Cf. the Vita of Vergil by Donatus, § 35, p. 16 (Diehl). 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
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of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JourNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editors-in-chief reserve 
the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


CLypDE Puarr, Vergil’s Aeneid Books I-VI: Boston, Heath and 
Company (1930). Pp. xi+367+95. $2. 

This interesting book by a professor of Latin and Greek at 
Vanderbilt University is one of a series of high-school texts to 
be published under the general editorship of Wilbert Lester Carr. 
It contains (1) the indispensable map, (2) a brief Introduction 
covering the accepted topics, phrased with admirable clarity and 
vividness, (3) Books 1-vt of the Aeneid with Vocabulary and 
Notes, (4) twenty-four full-page illustrations of unusually fine 
quality, (5) a Grammatical Appendix, clear in statement, which 
includes all the paradigms and syntax necessary for secondary- 
school work, (6) the desirable Index lacking in some high-school 
texts, and (7) an extensible vocabulary sheet. 

Dr. Pharr’s book deserves attention not only because of its 
scholarship, which is pronounced sound by those who know, but 
especially for two distinctive pedagogical features, a visible vocab- 
ulary system, and an effective use of “contributions furnished by 
the printer’s art.” Firmly fastened to the back cover is a strong 
extensible sheet on which are found approximately three hundred 
of the most common words. These appear in the text in italics, so 
that a student may know instantly whether to look in this list 
spread out on his right, or in the page vocabulary which contains 
all the other required words. In the latter group words occurring 
ten or more times are indicated by an asterisk, and the first ap- 
pearance of a word by a dagger. These devices furnish ample as- 
sistance to teachers who desire to have vocabulary memorized. 
For the convenience of the student consonantal “i” is printed 
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“j,” the forms dejicio, conjicio, etc., are used for deicio, conicio, 
etc., and the spellings relligio, relligiosus, relliquiae are 
employed to show that the initial syllables of the three words are 
long by position. 

The merits of the text are so outstanding that one hesitates to 
express the three questions that present themselves. Is there not 
danger that the very accessibility of vocabulary may lead the 
student to rely upon it rather than on memory, association, and 
context ? Has the author, in the very limited number of meanings, 
struck the mean “between a poverty that is barren and a wealth 
that is confusing” ? Those who still believe in translation and who 
consider Vergilian vocabulary a fruitful field for growth in nicety 
of English expression might find richer variety desirable. And 
finally do not the notes at times underestimate the intelligence of 
even a fifth-semester reader of the Aeneid? At least one peda- 
gogue would expect him to know that tecum = cum te, that vic- 
tam comes from vinco, and would feel that when such a note as 
latuere-latuerunt has been given fifteen times in Book 1, similar 
explanations should not be made twenty-four times in Book u 
and continued throughout the remaining books. In spite of these 
faint doubts the merits of the book are positive and its appearance 
so attractive that one would welcome the opportunity to test it 
out in use. 

FLORENCE BRUBAKER 
Oak Park AND RIVER Forest Townsuip HicH ScHoor 
OaK Park, ILL. 


RaupH VAN Deman Macorrin, The Roman Forum, the Great- 
est Small Spot on Earth, Bulletin VII, Published by and 
for the American Classical League and the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers: New York, New York University 
(1927). Pp. 38. $0.25. 

This brochure has the merit of being based upon ample first- 
hand knowledge, for the writer was formerly a Fellow in Classi- 
cal Archaeology at the American School in Rome and later Pro- 
fessor-in-Charge .of the School. He leaves with the reader an 
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accurate and vivid picture of “The Greatest Small Spot on 
Earth.” 

The introductory paragraphs present briefly the pre-history of 
a region destined later to become the mistress of the world, and 
conclude with the well-known lines of Spenser: 

But I will sing above all moniments 
Seven Roman hils, the world’s seven Wonderments. 

The material is then presented under the following captions: 
“Where the Roman Forum Began,” “How Rome Was Begun,” 
“The New Forum After the Fire,” “The Black Stone,” “The 
Lacus Curtius,” “Juturna and the Heavenly Twins,” ‘Vesta 
and Her Vestals,” ‘The Age of Rome Quite Unknown to Cae- 
sar, Cicero, and Livy,” “Hic Manebimus Optime,”’ “The 
Building of the Forum,” “A Basilica Which Could Swallow 
Cathedrals,” “The Roman Forum in Medieval Days,” “The 
Resurrection of the Forum,” “Stirring Events in the Roman 
Forum,” and “How Moderns Know So Much About the Forum.” 

Limitations of space have forced the writer to be brief, but the 
moving story is interestingly and accurately told. A few sentences 
are quoted by way of illustration (pp. 20f) : 


When the Gauls departed in 387 B.c. they left behind them a smoking 
Rome. The future looked very dark. In fact the story goes that the city 
fathers meditated on the advisability of abandoning Rome and moving to 
some better site. It was clear that the gods of Rome had deserted her. 
As the senators stood in the Comitium debating the possibility of moving 
to Veii, across and up the river, a centurion and his soldiers came up to 
post themselves as guard. At that tense moment when the balance wa- 
vered, the centurion gave an order in a loud voice to his soldiers: “This 
will be the best place for us to stay.” Through the mouth of a chance 
centurion the gods had spoken in no uncertain way. There was no 
longer any question of leaving Rome. With other building that in the 
Forum kept pace. 

The illustrations, fifty in number and several full page, were 
selected with discrimination and taste and enhance greatly the 
attractiveness and value of the study. Here we find the West 
and East ends of the Forum in a.p. 200, the Roman Forum to- 
ward Palatine in Third Century a.p., the Campo Vaccino in 1827, 
and the Forum in 1902. Many of the great monuments of the 
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Forum, as the arches of Titus and Severus, the temples of Julius 
(reconstruction), Vespasian, Castor, Vesta (restored) appear in 
separate illustrations, whose value is greatly increased by illumi- 
nating notes underneath them. 

The Bulletin was prepared primarily for teachers and students 
of Latin in secondary schools. It should have a place in every 
school library, and be in the hands of all teachers of high-school 
Latin. The reviewer knows of no other treatment of the Forum 
which, in brief compass, combines to the same degree accuracy, 
interest, and essential facts. 

ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT 
UNIVERSITY OF MissIssIPPI 


ALEXANDER Purves Gest, Engineering (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series) : New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany (1930). Pp. xv+221. $2. 

“Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made smooth.” After reading Mr. Gest’s 
account of Roman achievements in cutting tunnels through hills, 
spanning valleys with bridges and aqueducts, and constructing 
roads that but seldom deviate from a straight line, one feels that 
this verse from Luke applies equally well to Roman engineering. 

The feats of the Romans in engineering are on a par with their 
achievements in war and law. They are on a big scale. Great 
engineering undertakings had been completed by other nations, 
but the solution of some special modern problems owes much to 
Roman tradition and example. That the Romans liked to watch 
big projects start and grow to completion I think we may safely 
conclude from Vergil’s decision to picture in the Aeneid the build- 
ing activities of Dido and her followers on the site of their new 
city. 

Gest’s volume on the engineering of the Greeks and Romans 
is a well-rounded treatment. It covers with authority and in 
sufficient detail the contributions made by ancient engineers in 
constructing aqueducts, roads, tunnels, bridges, towns and walls, 
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cloacae, canals, and harbors. The author has maintained a sense 
of perspective throughout the book and has devoted to each 
chapter the amount of space warranted by the importance and 
numbers of the monumental remains. To classicists acquainted 
with the work of Herschel the longest chapter, that on “The 
Aqueducts” (pp. 62-107), is familiar ground. This part of the 
book recalls to me many delightful tramps along the courses of 
the aqueducts on the Roman Campagna. The mere description of 
the monuments in their greatness and grandeur makes the reader 
feel our Roman heritage more than any explicit statements of 
the author in regard to indebtedness. The book enables one to 
make a survey of ancient engineering with a minimum of effort. 

In view of the universal prevalence of warfare it would have 
been of interest to include in this book a chapter on military en- 
gineering ; but, so far as I know, material for it could not have 
been gathered from secondary sources. Not a few of our classical 
books lose a little in freshness of material and outlook through 
unwillingness of authors to read fifteen thousand pages of classi- 
cal writers. 

Caesar’s famous bridges are mentioned, of course (pp. 146 
and 160), but there are other interesting facts about military 
bridges. Dio says* that Roman soldiers were always practising 
bridge-building like any other warlike exercise. The Roman 
method of constructing a pontoon bridge is given in some detail 
by Arrian v, 7. In writing of his campaigns in India the Duke of 
Wellington acknowledges indebtedness to Caesar: “I passed 
over the rivers as he did by means of baskets and boats of wicker 
work; only I think I improved upon him, constructing them into 
bridges and always fortifying them, and leaving them guarded 
to return by them if necessary.’” 

Roman armies had pioneers to straighten out and level the 
line of march and to fell obstructing trees.* During the Mace- 
1 Romana Historia uxx1, 3 (Loeb Classical Library edition, Vol. IX, 7). 

21 have quoted this and another modern opinion of Caesar’s bridges in 
Warfare by Land and Sea: Boston, Marshall, Jones Co. (1923), 136f. 


8 An example is Vespasian’s army, as described by Josephus, Bellum Iudae- 
orum 111, 6, 2 (§ 118). We are told by Plutarch (Lucullus xxvi, 6) that in the 
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donian campaign of 169 B.c. the Romans had reached an impas- 
sable place upon a mountain near Dium, so that it seemed that 
they must retrace their steps. The elephants were especially 
troublesome, since they threw their riders and caused great fear 
among the horses. Thereupon the Romans hit upon the ingenious 
device of lowering them from one platform to another by cutting 
away part of the supports of the higher platform until the ani- 
mals could pass to the next one below. Cf. Livy xuiv, 5, 1-6. 

One of the interesting and lasting results of Roman road- 
building in western Europe is its influence on the development 
of draft horses; cf. the National Geographic Magazine x iv 
(1923), 471: 

It is a notable fact that the countries in which Caesar campaigned in 
western Europe, including also England, eventually became the region 
of greatest development of all the heavy types of horses. Doubtless the 
good roads which so definitely marked the long occupancy of the Ro- 
mans were the greatest justification to breeders in their efforts to pro- 
duce a heavy horse, capable of pulling large loads over dependable 
roadbeds. 

To Roman roads may likewise be ascribed the beginnings of 
an efficient, well-organized postal system in Europe (pp. 138f). 
The way in which the transformation of tracks and ruts into 
durable highways speeded up communication, travel, and traffic 
is nowhere more clearly set forth than in a volume by W. Riepl, 
Das Nachrichtenwesen des Altertums, mit Besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die Rémer, Leipzig, Teubner (1913); especially Chapter 
IV, “Besondere Bedingungen der Nachrichtentibermittlung.”’ 
The volume by Riepl is the most serious omission that I have 
noted in the Bibliography, which I think is ideal for a book in 
this series. It contains no bewildering mixture of important and 
comparatively unimportant references. The books that are listed 
will give one access to articles and short papers. 

I believe that this book is almost free from the exasperating 
little mistakes that are wont to creep in. I note, however, that a 
army of Tigranes road-makers, bridge-builders, men to clear rivers, foresters, - 


and other ministers of the soldiers reached the appalling number of 35,000. 
On engineers in the army of Cyrus the Great, cf. Xenophon, C yropaedia v1, 2, 36. 
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passage from Ovid, Fas est et ab hoste doceri, appears with et 
omitted (p. 14). My Dutch friends always write Yssel rather 
than Ysel (p. 192). 

As this series of volumes continues to grow one becomes more 
and more impressed with its variety and usefulness. It is not in- 
tended for the learned scholar, but there is no classicist who is 
thoroughly versed in all the subjects included. There are times 
when the broadest scholar may be thankful that he can approach 
a subject by a direct route from which obstructions have been 
cleared. For the more inquisitive reader and the acquisitive 
scholar there is always the select Bibliography to guide further 
reading. 

EuGENE S. McCartNEyY 
UNIvERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad: Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press (1930). Pp. xi+278. $4. 

The author of this interesting, learned, and suggestive book 
starts with the assumption that the Homeric unitarians in the 
last few years have completely answered the disintegrating argu- 
ments of higher criticism; thus accepting the unity of the /liad 
as an established fact, he attempts to make an estimate of the 
genius of Homer. I am in such complete agreement with the 
beliefs of Mr. Bowra that I can hardly criticize them and will 
simply quote some of them. 

The Jliad owes much to tradition, but it has qualities such as no tra- 
dition can impart. The untraditional elements in the //iad are the ele- 
ments which it shares with other great poetry, and the only explanation 
of their existence is that they are the work of a great poet. Like the 
Nibelungenlied, it is based on earlier stories, but unlike the Nibelungen- 
lied its existing form is the work of genius. [P. 44] But only a great 
poet can produce a great poem, and he can produce it only if he creates 
something new [p. 46]. Homer was a poet of such gifts that he took the 
traditional material and made it his own, giving it a singleness of style 
and outlook which transformed the diverse materials into a single poem. 
His work was so successful that the life of the Greek epic really ended 
with him. Long after him other poets wrote epics, but they modelled 
themselves on him, and he fixed their style. His work was far from a 
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compilation. He employed the traditional methods and stories, but he 
subordinated them to his artistic purpose and impressed his own per- 
sonality upon them. The result was the //iad. [P. 48] 

He finds in the wrath of Achilles, its start, its ruthless course, 
and its final yielding to kindness in the presence of Priam the 
great moral purpose of the poem. The wrath which began in the 
first book of the Jliad is not healed until in the very last, thus 
showing that the last book is the authentic close of the wrath 
and that no other ending to the poem could show this final moral 
victory. 

Our author treats at length the moral aspects of the wrath. 

The tragedy of Achilles is essentially a moral tragedy, and implies a 
series of values which must be largely the poet’s own. Certainly, only 
one great poet could have created a poem so profound in its moral 
sensibility and so skilful in adapting moral judgments to an artistic 
end. [P. 17] 

The author is very able in his discussions of early poetry in 
many lands, in the treatment of Hittite, Egyptian, and Cretan 
civilizations, of language, and of meter, each section of which 
deserves treatment at the hands of a reviewer. He completely 
takes the ground from beneath the expurgation theory of his 
own teacher, Professor Gilbert Murray. The “bungler,” the 
“continuator,” and all the creations of the last century are 
ignored ; even the Catalogue of the Ships is in the /iiad because 
the poet felt it should be there; it may have existed before Homer, 
but “He meant it to be here, he felt that he owed it to his patrons” 
(p. 71). 

The closing sentence shows the complete break with the de- 
structive criticism of twenty years ago: 

To the study of the ballads, to the study of Beowulf and the Song of 
Roland, we bring that indulgence which is allowed to the youth of 
poetry. With Homer no such indulgence is needed. Despite his mis- 
takes, his carelessness of detail, he comes up for judgment in the highest 
of all poetic company, with Dante and Shakespeare. With the first he 
shares an unfaltering vision, with the second a boundless sympathy and 
understanding. Beside him the ballads are after all simple and perhaps 


childish, beside him much modern poetry is insincere and sentimental. 
Only the greatest of all poets can give this union of simplicity and 
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majesty. Of all combinations it is the rarest and most perilous. Homer 
living in the aftermath of a great age and endowed with the unan- 
alysable gift of writing great poetry, succeeded in being the perfect 
master of the intellect and the imagination, and, calling up from the 
past a world which he thought had perished, recreated it, this time 
for ever. 

The immense satisfaction that I feel in reading such a sentence 
as that cannot be adequately expressed. We are certainly at the 
threshold of a new era in Homeric studies, an era that does not 
try to dissect or to improve but to understand and to enjoy. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


RutuH Eviis MEssenceER, Ethical Teachings in the Latin Hymns 
of Medieval England: New York, Columbia University 
Press (1930). Pp. 210. $3.50. 

“The works of the religious lyric poetry give us an instructive 
picture of the culture and spiritual life of the early Christian Age 
and of the Middle Ages.” This is a quotation by the author (p. 
15) from the Reverend Clemens Blume, who has edited the 
Analecta Hymnica Medi Aevi,’ the largest and most authorita- 
tive collection of mediaeval Latin hymns. The hymns of Latin 
Christianity made a definite contribution along many lines of 
thought and therefore furnish a rich field of investigation, largely 
unexplored. So far as can be ascertained, Miss Messenger’s 
study is the most comprehensive attempt to interpret these hymns 
as a reflection of contemporary life and thought. 

From the vast material available the writer has carefully se- 
lected the most representative group of mediaeval England. These 
include the best of those written by Ambrose and his followers 
from the fourth century on and added to until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These she has classified as the Hymns for the Proper of 
the Season, for the Common of the Saints, and for the Proper of 
the Saints. In each group is traced the contribution to the con- 
ception of the ethical life of the period. Although the hymns se- 


1 Blume and Dreves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi (55 Vols.): Leipzig, 
Reisland (1886-1922). 
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lected are those most widely used in England, they are by no 
means exclusively English but belong to the universal mediaeval 
Church. They are well adapted to reflect mediaeval opinion, since 
there is a constant element which has been subjected to a process 
of selection for many centuries. 

From the many possible lines of inquiry the author has chosen 
to study the phase of these hymns which concerns the ethical 
ideals and standards of conduct which commended themselves to 
the age. These ideals are found to be very definite and clearly 
marked. The pattern of the ideal life is traced, bit by bit, in the 
order in which the various hymns of the year make their contri- 
butions. They reflect not only the complete pattern of the ideal 
life but the evolution of that ideal. 

The earliest hymns reflect the pagan virtues of courage, jus- 
tice, prudence, and moderation, as well as the Christian trilogy 
of faith, hope, and love. Then gradually appears the monastic 
ideal which pervaded the whole church. The evolution of the 
concept of the Christian warrior later modifies the monastic 
ideal. This finally leads to the knight-monk as the embodiment 
of the Christian life (pp. 190f). The seven principal virtues were 
taught by contrast with the seven deadly sins and closely related 
variations of these. They were also taught through moral les- 
sons, by detailed analyses of good and evil, and through the ob- 
jective ideal in the lives of the Saints. In hymns Osmund is the 
counterpart of Galahad in legend, who fought single-handed with 
the Seven Deadly Sins (p. 191). In the sixteenth century, this 
tradition of seven virtues and seven sins was abandoned by the 
reformed churches but has lived on in the Roman church to this 
day. Likewise, in the Protestant churches (p. 194) new hymns 
sprang up which were the appropriate expression of their pur- 
poses and ideals, while the Catholic church retained its traditional 
hymnology. 

All through the study the author compares the ideas of the 
hymns with those of contemporary literature, art, and drama. 
The hymns of Latin Christianity are found (p. 191) to bear a di- 
rect relation to mediaeval opinion upon the subject of ethical 
ideals, especially as expressed in the system of seven principal 
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virtues and seven deadly sins. Mediaeval opinion in regard to 
these is traced in the works of theologians, in didactic poetry, 
popular tales, Lives of the Saints, in drama, and in artistic rep- 
resentation. From the liturgical drama of the Middle Ages, 
which is closely related to the mediaeval hymns (p. 177), devel- 
ops the morality play of the secular drama of England with 
scenes entitled ““Pryde”’ and so forth. In art the seven virtues and 
seven sins are represented in stained glass and frescoes by the 
figure of a tree with seven branches growing from the root of 
love or pride. 

The author has made no attempt to popularize her theme but 
has given a careful orderly presentation of the findings of her 
scholarly research. Copious footnotes give full data in regard to 
sources and criticisms used in the study. The book is a valuable 
as well as an interesting contribution toward present-day enlight- 
enment in regard to the life of the Middle Ages. Herein lies the 
chief difficulty of the book. The author is so thoroughly grounded 
in the church lore of the mediaeval period that she uses terms 
which are not familiar to the average reader. These terms, how- 
ever, help to render a true picture of the highly developed church 
technique of the period. 

CARRIE TAYLOR CUBBAGE 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES Henry BEEsoN, Lupus of Ferriéres as Scribe and Text 
Critic, a Study of His Autograph of Cicero’s De Oratore, 
with a Facsimile of the Manuscript: Cambridge, Mass., 
Mediaeval Academy of America (1930). Pp. x+54, with 
218 plates in collotype. $12. 

The Mediaeval Academy of America has again made a real 
contribution to Latin scholarship in sponsoring the reproduction 
of Lupus of Ferriéres’ autograph of Cicero’s De Oratore by Pro- 
fessor Beeson. With Professor Rand’s recent work, A Survey of 
the Manuscripts of Tours, this publication gives excellent ma- 
terial for a thorough study of ninth-century Carolingian Minus- 
cule. Beeson’s work is the result of an investigation begun in 
1910, when he began to search for manuscripts which once be- 
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longed to Lupus. From other manuscripts which Lupus had 
corrected he was able to recognize in the Harley manuscript 
(2736) an autograph of that lover of learning. 

The volume contains a reproduction of the manuscript by 
plates only slightly reduced in size, and a most thorough analysis 
of the method employed by Lupus in transcribing a book. The 
manuscript contains (ff1-106v.) 657 out of the 862 paragraphs 
of the De Oratore, and two short poems (ff106v-109v), by a 
later hand, which do not bear on Cicero’s work. 

The reproduction is as perfectly made as could be expected. 
Some traces of change or erasure which were faint in the text 
cannot be discerned in the plates, and iu a few instances letters or 
reference marks written at the edge of the page were not included 
by the photographer. But from the plates the reader can clearly 
follow the author’s study except, of course, when he draws con- 
clusions based on the few omissions noted above, or on facts 
which no plates can render, such as the color of ink, the fresh 
or ancient appearance of a correction, etc. 

The text, Beeson tells us, was written and corrected by Lupus 
throughout, although two or perhaps three other correctors have 
made many, but slight, alterations. The analysis notes any 
changes in letters or words made by these later hands. 

Beeson would at first imply that Lupus had another text with 
which to correct this copy. He states (p. 4) that “the urge for a 
second copy with which to correct the first is almost as strong in 
Lupus as the desire for a new text.’’ Quoting an extract from a 
letter of Lupus to Pope Benedict in which several manuscripts 
are requested, he says that the letter to Benedict shows that 
Lupus already owned a copy of the De Oratore. But do not the 
words quorum utriusque auctorum partes habemus, verum pleni- 
tudinem per vos desideramus obtinere mean only that he has a 
mutilated copy and that he wants from Benedict a complete text 
or a supplementing text? Later on Beeson admits (pp. 34f) that 
the evidence warrants the assumption that Lupus did not use 
another copy on which to base his corrections or variants and 
that any which were not in the archetype were devised (some- 
times wrongly) by Lupus himself. 
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The analysis deals solely with the palaeography of the manu- 
script, not with text criticism. His study of Lupus’ work by 
several classifications such as orthography, punctuation, abbre- 
viations, technical signs, corrections, variants, etc., is marked by 
the exactness and thoroughness which can be expected from Dr. 
Beeson’s scholarship. A fuller treatment of the punctuation 
would be useful in view of the fact that the reader is unable to 
detect from the plates the many corrections in punctuation made 
by the later hands. 

An alphabetical list of abbreviations shows that Lupus used 
more than might be expected in a writer who had come under the 
influence of the Tours reform. Very few errors or omissions 
have been found: capital g (°Q*) for Quintus (84r.c.1), not small 
q; ppt, the first p like the ordinary sign for pro and a stroke over 
t, for propter (54v.c.l and 72r.c.2); e, with a stroke for et as 
well as est (84r.c.1) ; remp, followed by two dots, not one only 
(84r.c.1) ; se, with stroke over the e for sep (84r.c.1); m with 
stroke must be mens, if Lupus meant quatam (72r.c.1.), with 
strokes over the first a and the m, for quanta mens, the true read- 
ing. 

There are two numbers in Roman numerals, one at the end of 
Book 11, the other at the end of Book 111; and no explanation of 
them has been found in the analysis. In the margin Lupus copied 
out words of the text to which he wished to recur, some in 
Minuscule, some in Rustic Capitals; the distinction is not noted 
or explained. On p. 32 a correction is quoted from 5lv as read- 
ing flexa atg. ab animi nata. The text reads natura, the r being 
written above. The number of corrections on the verso is con- 
sistently larger than that on the recto. The figures are: marginal 
corrections, 13 and 7; interlinear corrections, 81 and 75; correc- 
tions in the line, 91 and 69. Is any significance to be attached to 
this discrepancy? The printing is very well done: “a.D.” on p. 
vii is the only slip noticed. A concordance table referring the 
first word of each page of the manuscript to the proper paragraph 
of our modern editions of the De Oratore is handy. 

The book is very valuable to the student of palaeography and 
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would prove most interesting and useful to any Latin scholar or 
to anyone else interested in the history of books. 
J. T. Mucke 
St. MicHAEL’s COLLEGE 
UNIvERsItTYy oF Toronto 


WILLIAM NIcKERSON Bates, Euripides, a Student of Human 
Nature: Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press 
(1930). Pp. xiiit+315, with 10 plates and 15 figures. $5. 

This volume represents many years of hard work on the part 
of an eminent Hellenist and constitutes a valuable addition to 
the working apparatus of all students of Euripides or of ancient 
drama. After a short Introduction (pp. xi-xiii), there follow five 
chapters: “The Life of Euripides” (pp. 1-21), “Characteristics 
of the Tragedy of Euripides” (pp. 22-35), “Further Character- 
istics of the Tragedy of Euripides” (pp. 36-56), “The Extant 
Plays” (pp. 57-201), and “The Lost Plays” (pp. 202-303). At 
the close are an Appendix (pp. 305-08), and an Index (pp. 309- 
15). 

“The object of this book is to try to give the modern reader 
within reasonable compass a more accurate account and a truer 
appreciation of the dramatic genius of Euripides than is to be 
found elsewhere” (p. xi). This statement raises more expecta- 
tions than it satisfies, since the author is not notably more ac- 
curate than some others and since his appreciation of Euripides’ 
dramatic genius falls short of the truth at least to the extent of 
failing to present an all-inclusive or even well-rounded picture of 
his dramatic art. 

“The writer has sought as far as possible not to repeat infor- 
mation readily accessible elsewhere, but to give a truer perspec- 
tive of the great dramatist from the original sources only” 
(ibid.). These words are not altogether true, either, nor would 
the policy enunciated produce a “truer perspective’ of an an- 
cient author. With one exception (see below) Professor Bates 
does cite the conclusiors of modern authorities with considerable 
freedom, and many of the topics treated are dependent upon mod- 
ern analysis and interpretation just as truly as would have been 
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the case if several other topics of equal importance had been in- 
cluded. In any case, a work of this size and with such preten- 
tiousness ought to embrace al// important aspects of the problems 
under discussion. 

In the matter of references the writer has tried to include everything 
@of importance which might be useful to the reader in tracing the evi- 
dence for a statement; but, at the same time, he has sought to avoid the 
“fallacy of the footnote.’ Not all the books which he has consulted, 
therefore, are mentioned. [P. xiii] 

This policy scarcely squares with the author’s actual practice. 
In fact he is fairly generous in citing not only ancient authorities 
but also modern scholars, at least when the latter are also for- 
eigners. Thus I note numerous references to Haigh, Verrall, 
Jebb, Murray, etc. (England), Nestle, Wilamowitz, Nauck, 
Robert, Dorpfeld, Christ, Boeckh, Bergk, Kirchhoff, etc. (Ger- 
many), and Decharme, Parmentier, Séchan, Masqueray, Patin, 
Croiset, etc. (France), while American authorities are all but 
unmentioned. If this situation means that the author has used 
American work without credit, it seems scarcely fair; if he is 
ignorant of his countrymen’s work in this field, so much the 
worse for his book. In at least some instances, nevertheless, the 
latter supposition seems to be the correct one. Apparently he is 
also better acquainted with the latest French and German au- 
thorities than with the British. There is no bibliography, and the 
bibliographical data in the footnotes would usually be insuffi- 
cient for the needs of anyone not already acquainted with the 
works mentioned. On p. 8, n. 2 Decharme’s Euripide et l’Esprit 
de Son The4tre is cited, not Loeb’s admirable translation. 

The two chapters on “Characteristics” deal only with nine or 
ten topics such as the prologues, deus ex machina, eccyclema, 
chorus, the child motive, humor, etc. and exhibit little that is 
new. Other subjects of equal or even greater consequence are 
neglected. For each of the extant plays (Chapter IV) is provided 
a rather long summary with comments of varying value. 

The most useful parts of the volume are Chapter V dealing 
with the lost plays and the Appendix listing the fragments of 
Euripides which have been found in the literary papyri. These 
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contain information which is not readily available elsewhere, and 
are invaluable. They amply compensate for shortcomings of the 
book at other points. 

As a whole the volume presents the known data and shows 
sound judgment in analyzing them. The soberness of the style 
does not add to the attractiveness of the subject. Despite certain 
defects, the work deserves to be in‘every classical library. 

Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
UNIVERsITY oF Iowa 


J. W. Cooper anp A. C. McLaren, Latin for Pharmaceutical 
Students: New York, Isaac Pitman and Sons (1930). Pp. 
viii+109. $1.75. 

This manual was prepared for students in England and is 
hardly suitable for use in the pharmaceutical colleges of this 
country. Only the English system of pronunciation is given, and 
in declensions the accusative directly follows the nominative. 
These matters are in themselves unimportant, but they would 
cause confusion in classes where some of the students have 
studied Latin as ordinarily taught in our schools. Certain of 
the pharmaceutical expressions and many of the abbreviations 
differ from those in use here. The major emphasis is placed on 
the writing of the signature,’ the portion of the prescription in 
which the physician gives the directions for taking which the 
pharmacist is to write on the label. Since in American practice 
the signature, except for certain stereotyped Latin expressions, 
is universally written in English, there is no need for the student 
to struggle with such phrases as (p. 28): Dimidium sumendum 
semicyatho magno lactis, reliquum cyatho vinoso vini Xerici 
(“Half to be taken with a half-tumblerful of milk, the remainder 
with a wineglassful of sherry’’). 

RussEL M. GEER 

RuopE IsLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

AND ALLIED SCIENCES 


1 See the interesting article by Professor Geer in the CLassical, JOURNAL 
xxv (1930), 323-26.—R. C. F. 
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[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperi- 
enced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with 
matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center 
and distributing point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. 
Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Con- 
tributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and materials are requested. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Games for Vergil Students 

The games suggested below are intended for students of Vergil, 
but the methods outlined for making and playing the games will 
be equally helpful for students of Greek and Roman mythology 
in the earlier years of the high-school course. 


Realizing that school work assumes a different aspect if presented to 
pupils in the form of a game or contest, I devised some card games for 
the use of my Vergil students. These games were suggested to me by 
the games published by the Latin Game Company of Appleton, Wis. 

The first game is based on the content of the Aeneid, and I believe 
that I have never found a better means of review. Because of the con- 
tinued repetition of the questions and their answers, the facts become 
firmly fixed in the students’ minds. 

Since there is so much material in the Aeneid, I made one deck of 
cards for Books 1 and 11, another for Books 111 and tv, and a third for 
Books v and vi. I first made a set of questions covering the material 
with which I wanted my pupils to be familiar. Next I arranged the 
questions in groups of four, each four forming a set or book. The fol- 
lowing diagram will show how the questions are arranged on one book 
of cards: 





VII 


Whose daughter was Hermione? 

Ans. Of Helen and Menelaus. 

What was the whirlpool between 
Italy and Sicily called? 

What prophecy did the leader of 
the Harpies make? 

What suitor of Dido was jealous 
of Aeneas? 
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VII 


What was the whirlpool between 
Italy and Sicily called? 

Ans. Charybdis. 

Whose daughter was Hermione? 

What prophecy did the leader of 
the Harpies make? 

What suitor of Dido was jealous 
of Aeneas? 
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VII 
What suitor of Dido was jealous 
of Aeneas? 
Ans. Iarbas. 


What prophecy did the leader of 
the Harpies make? 

What was the whirlpool between 
Italy and Sicily called? 
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VII 

What prophecy did the leader of 
the Harpies make? 

Ans. That the Trojans would 
eat their own tables. 

What was the whirlpool between 
Italy and Sicily called? 

Whose daughter was Hermione? 

What suitor of Dido was jealous 
of Aeneas? 








Whose daughter was Hermione? 


RULES FOR PLAYING 


Two or more may play the game, but it is best not to have more 
than five or six in a group, as then each pupil will have more turns at 
the game and there will be less probability of confusion. 

Shuffle the cards thoroughly. Deal to each player four or five cards, 
leaving the rest as a bank to draw from. Four cards having the same 
number at the top make a book. The object of the game is to win as 
many books as possible. The first question on each card is answered, and 
the player who holds a card is to call for the other unanswered questions 
on the card. 

Suppose, e.g., that B holds the card of book VII which has at the top 
the question, “What prophecy did the leader of the Harpies make?” 
When it is his turn to play, he says to any one of the players (D) 
“Give me ‘What suitor of Dido was jealous of Aeneas?’ of book VII.” 
If the person asked has the card, B must answer the question correctly 
before he receives the card. If he wins the card, he calls again and con- 
tinues to call for cards until he fails to get one. 

D may not hold the card for which B asked. (It should be clearly 
understood that the card called for must have both the question and the 
answer at the top.) Then B draws from the bank, and the next player 
at his left calls. 

If B makes a mistake in answering, he fails to win the card and he 
also loses the right of drawing from the bank. However, if in playing 
B should happen to be lucky enough to draw from the bank the very 
card he had just asked of D, he may call again. 

As each player’s turn comes, he may ask for the card he wants from 
any member of the group. After a little playing has been done, the 
pupils discover who hold the cards. The player who has the greatest 
number of books at the end of the game wins. 

A second game equally interesting is based on leading characters of 
the Aeneid. For this game the name of a character is written at the 
top of each card, and below are four questions, each of which is to be 
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answered by the name at tie top. In this game the object is to get as 
many cards as possible, for they are not arranged in books as in the 
former game. The following diagram will illustrate the type of cards 
used in this game: 


Helenus 

What son of Priam was cele- 
brated for his _ prophetic 
powers? 

What son of Priam is said to 
have been a traitor to his 
country ? 

Who prevailed upon Pyrrhus to 
return by land to Epirus? 

Who married Andromache, his 
brother’s widow? 


Cupid 
What god was a half-brother of 
Aeneas? 
What god was called Eros by the 
Greeks? 


Acestes 

What Trojan became king of 
Sicily ? 

Who received a special prize in 
the archery contest? 

Who gave Aeneas and his men 
wine as they departed from 
Sicily? 

Who was the son of the Trojan 
woman, Egesta (Segesta), and 
the river god, Crinisus? 


Diana 
What goddess was called Arte- 
mis by the Greeks? 
What goddess was born on the 
island of Delos? 








What god became the husband Who is goddess of the moon? 
of Psyche? 

To what god was even Jupiter What goddess slew Orion? 
himself subject? 


RULES FOR PLAYING 


Deal out all the cards at the beginning of the game. Suppose A has 
the card at the top of which is written the name “Helenus.” He then 
asks another player (B) the first question: “What son of Priam was 
celebrated for his prophetic powers?” If B knows the answer, he replies, 
“Helenus” and the card becomes his. If B does not answer correctly, 
then A asks the same question of C. If C answers correctly, he receives 
the card and it is B’s turn to play. If no player answers correctly, A 
retains the card for the time being and, when it is next his turn to play, 
asks the second question of the “Helenus” card. This procedure is 
followed until all the questions have been asked, or until another player 
answers correctly and receives the card. If all the questions have been 
asked and no one has answered correctly, then the card becomes A’s 
property and is put aside. The person holding the greatest number of 
cards at the end of the game is the winner. 

ELEANOR P. MARLOWE 


University Hicu Scnoot, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Random Notes on Words, Continued 
CoMPOUNDS OF SE- 


The inseparable prefix se- or sed- existed in early Latin as a 
preposition with the ablative and meant “apart, apart from.” 
The clause se fraude esto, “let it be apart from fraud, not be 
fraud,” is quoted in Gellius xx, 1, 49 from the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, and it occurs in inscriptions in the Lex de Repe- 
tundis (lines 64 and 69) of 123 B.c. and in the Lex Agraria 
(line 42) of 111 B.c. Similarly, although it is nowhere found, 
se cura may be assumed in order to explain the origin of the 
adjective securus, “free from anxiety.” In Vergil, Aeneid 1, 
289-90 : 

Hunc tu olim caelo, spoliis Orientis onustum, 

accipies secura, 
secura, “all thy troubles ended,” is a good illustration of the 
“lonely word” in which Tennyson finds the charm of all the 
muses flowering through the poet’s skill. It may be noted that 
securus does not develop the meaning “secure, safe” until after 
the classical period. 

This prefix is chiefly met in composition with about a dozen 
verbs, and with most of these compounds corresponding noun 
and adjective forms were developed. In all of them the prefix 
points to the result of the action of the verb as breaking existing 
relationships and leaving the object apart, by itself. In excedo, 
educo, excludo the thought centers chiefly on the whole from 
which the action starts; in secedo, seduco, secludo it is directed 
more to the resulting condition of aloneness, aloofness, of the 
part directly acted upon. English preserves “seduce” only in a 
moral sense, a meaning which it did not develop in Latin until 
the time of the Christian writers. In classical Latin its meaning 
is always definitely and concretely concerned with place, local. 
The meaning of sepono, sevoco, semoveo could hardly be missed 
by a pupil who knew the meaning of the prefix. Segrego, “to 
take from the flock and keep separate,” and seiungo, “‘to separate 
and keep separate what had been joined,” are interesting from 
the apparent conflict between the meaning of the prefix and the 
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verb with which it is joined. Secubo is “to go to bed alone.” 
Seligo is not only “to choose, to select’? but “to take away the 
thing chosen.” Separo, separatus, separatim, separabilis show by 
the number and the frequent occurrence of the forms how serv- 
iceable this compound was in the language. In secerno the verb 
cerno means “divide,” and the prefix adds the notion of keeping 
the separated portion to itself. Hence the meaning of “secret,” 
Latin secretum. 

If solvo began as se-luo, then navem solvere, “to loose the ship 
from the shore,” with the accompanying thought of its lonely 
course upon the voyage, is a close representative of the original 
meaning of the verb. If seditio be from sed and eo, “to go,” as 
some propose, it has drifted far from its original meaning. It 
implies an original verb sedeo which would be a synonym of 
secedo, and we must assume that when its parent verb was lost 
the stranded noun seditio was preserved in a meaning differen- 
tiated from secessio. 

Socors, “foolish,” from an assumed se corde does not seem 
unlikely, but sed-ebrius as the original of sobrius seems rather 
forced from the standpoint of the development of both form and 


SHORING. S. E. Strout 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Pencil Golf 

Helen I. Parmelee of Lapeer High School, Lapeer, Mich., 
contributes an excellent suggestion for review of vocabulary or 
of forms. Her letter and “golf-course”’ follow. (Apparently 
Pencil Golf differs from golf as we ordinarily use the term in 
this respect at least—relaxation is not essential for progress. ) 


I should like to suggest a game which I have found an effective 
interest device in my beginning Latin classes. The game is called 
Pencil Golf. I have had some very interesting 18-hole courses from 
members of the class. I am sending one of them made by a 9B Latin 
student. Besides affording much enjoyment to the class, the game has 
several practical values. It gives an opportunity for reviewing forms of 
Latin words and the key provides an occasion for using synonyms, thus 
adding to the pupils’ English vocabulary. 
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Latin Pencil Golf 


START 
i. eo <. eee eS © eis nee, © 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Stith IR, OO Ae ee 
(8) (9) (10) = (11) (12) (13) (14) 


co, so fo ee | 
(15) = (16) (17) (18) 


Explanation: Read from left to right. The first word begins with N 
and ends with S. The second word begins with S and ends with S, and 
so on. 


1. We were sailing 10. I have indicated 

2. An associate 11. Island 

3. Holy 12. Agriculturist 

4. I have laughed 13. Field 

5. Dwellers 14. Urban district (accus. ) 
6. You are (plur.) 15. World (accus.) 

7. I preserve 16. Great 

8. He was seizing 17. His 

9. I was holding 18. We are 


Most students will not need a “map” (key) to this golf course, but 
for the benefit of beginners the answers will be published in the next 
installment of Hints. 


Vergilian Memorial Postage Stamps 1 

Of all the methods of celebrating Vergil’s Bimillennial perhaps 
the most exquisitely artistic is the issue in 1930 by the Italian gov- 
ernment of a series of postage stamps, each adorned with a pic- 
ture and text specially (and most happily) selected to bring out 
the high points of Vergil’s two most important poems. 

The stamps are all alike in respect to certain features. On the 
left side of each is the inscription : 


Secondo Millenario Virgiliano, 
while on the right is the pregnant direction given by the Delian 
god to Aeneas: 


1 Sets of these eight stamps may be obtained for 35c per set; address Amer- 
ican Classical League, Hall of Fame Terrace, University Heights, New York 
City. — Editor of Hints. 
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Antiquam exquirite matrem. 


Central to each stamp is a pictured scene illustrative of a great 
Vergilian theme with the appropriate text beneath, the whole in- 
closed in a design suggesting the tympanum of an ancient temple. 

It is impossible to reproduce here the exquisite and suggestive 
pictures on the stamps, though that is greatly to be desired; the 
following, however, are the texts inscribed on the various denom- 
inations, together with the color of each. 


On the 15 centesimi (brown) : 
Ecce tibi Ausoniae Tellus 
hanc arripe velis [Aeneid 111, 477]. 
On the 20 centesimi (yellow) : 
Tu regere imperio populos 
Romane memento [Aeneid v1, 851}. 
On the 25 centesimi (green) : 
Salve fatis mihi debita tellus 
. .. hic domus haec patria est [Aeneid v1, 120]. 
On the 30 centesimi (brownish purple) : 
Salve magna parens frugum 
Saturnia tellus [Georgics 1, 173]. 
On the 50 centesimi (bluish purple) : 
O fortunatos nimium 
sua si bona norint agricolas [Georgics 11, 458]. 
On the 50 centesimi, posta aéria (light brown) : 
His ego nec metas rerum 
nec tempora pono [Aeneid 1, 278]. 
On the 75 centesimi (red) : 
Interea dulces pendent 
circum oscula nati [Georgics 11, 523]. 
On the 1.25 lire (blue) : 
Italiam laeto socii 
clamore salutant [Aeneid 111, 524]. 


It can easily be seen how the artistic appreciation of Vergil 
would be enhanced by a careful study of these exquisite miniatures 
as each text in turn is reached in the poems. 


FRANK J. MILLER 
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Word Ancestry 
A Latin legal term sometimes seen in newspaper accounts of 
crime is corpus delicti. It means “the body of the crime” — that 


is, the substance of the crime, or the substantial facts necessary 
to show that a crime has been committed. In a recent murder 
story the copy stated that a certain witness “supplied the routine 
testimony establishing the corpus dilecti.”” Here is where the 
copy reader (of whom I spoke in last month’s story) should have 
got busy with his pencil, for corpus dilecti means “the body of a 
loved one”! Transpositions of letters are dangerous in Latin, as 
in English. 

Let us examine these two words that look so much alike. 
Delicti is from delinquere, delictum, which, with its prefix de, is 
a strengthened form of linquere, to leave. It means “to abandon,” 
especially “to abandon the right, to do wrong.” So delictum has 
come to mean “an offense against law, a crime.” Our English 
“delinquency” (from the present stem) means “failure in duty, 
wrongdoing.” “Delinquent” (as adjective and noun), “failing 
in duty,” “one who fails in duty.” 

Relinquere, another compound, means “to relinquish, to give 
up, to leave behind.” A relict is a widow or widower. I need not 
tell you what a relic is. Derelinquere, a double compound, means 
“to abandon wholly, to forsake, to desert.” A dereliction of duty 
is a willful failure to perform it. “Derelict” is both a noun and 
an adjective. A vessel abandoned at sea is a derelict. 

The newspaper writer’s wrongly used dilecti is from diligere, 
dilectum (di+legere), meaning “to pick out, to choose.” A 
person or thing one picks out one thinks well of, cares for, loves. 
And this suggests “diligent” and “diligence.’”’ One spares no 
effort in the pursuit of what one cares for, or loves; and that is 
no doubt the reason you are so diligent in studying your Latin! 

Wituis A. Ex.is 
LOMBARD, ILL. 





— 

















Magma 
[Edited by Royce Regincklif of Nulliusinterest University.] 


In the March JourNnaL I commented upon a popular journal- 
ist’s idea of what professors of classical languages look like, or 
rather, perhaps I should say, upon her idea of what the public 
thinks they look like, since Mrs. Herrick has seen enough of this 
species to be in no doubt on the subject. Still more fantastic is 
the common notion of how classical professors, in particular 
Greek professors, conduct themselves. For myself I can say that 
some of my classical friends are among the most active “go- 
getters’ and effective business men in my entire circle of ac- 
quaintances. However, I suppose that if one man of the other 
type can be found in five hundred, he will be considered as justi- 
fying the popular notion. A prominent British author, with 
twenty-five or thirty books to his credit, has recently published a 
volume of personal recollections* and amid other interesting 
material gives the following glimpse of Walter Headlam (the 
eminent editor of Herondas), with whom he was apparently on 
terms of considerable intimacy : 

One morning, for instance, his water for shaving was not hot, so 
after breakfast he put a small kettle to boil over his spirit-lamp, and as 
he waited for that, he sat down in the armchair where he worked and 
casually looked at a note he had made the evening before. It was about 
a change of rhythm in a Greek chorus, or perhaps it was a word in his 
Herondas, which occurred in no dictionary, but which he knew he had 
seen before in some scholiast on Aristophanes. But where was the par- 
ticular book he wanted? His room was lined with book-shelves, books 
that he was using paved the floor round his chair, and the table was 
piled high with them. There it was underneath a heap of others on the 
table, and he pulled it out: those on the top of it tumbled to the ground. 

1Cf. E. F. Benson, As We Were, a Victorian Peep Show: New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. (1930), 117-19. 
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He put down his pipe on the edge of the table, and as he turned the 
leaves, he found not just that which he was looking for, but something 
else he had wanted yesterday. He made a note of this on a slip of paper 
and picked up his pipe which had gone out. There were no matches, so 
he folded up the paper on which he had made his note, thrust it into the 
flame of the spirit-lamp and lit his pipe again. Then he found the passage 
he had originally started to hunt up. Awfully interesting: it was a slang 
word, not very polite, in use among the daughters of joy in Corinth 
during the fifth century B.c. These intelligent ladies seemed to have an 
argot of their own; there were several other words of the sort which he 
had come across. He became lost in this pursuit, his pipe had to be relit 
several times, and presently a smell of roasting metal brought him back 
for a brief moment to the surface of life. His shaving-water had all 
boiled away, and so he put out the spirit-lamp. Later in the morning his 
gyp came to see if he wanted any lunch ordered for him: bread and 
butter and cheese would do, with a tankard of beer. These were laid and 
left in the next room, and he wandered there after another hour or two 
deep in his investigation. The sight of food aroused no association of 
desire, but he had a drink out of the tankard and carrying it back with 
him, put it in a nest of books on his table. Presently more books got piled 
up around the tankard; he absently laid a folio note-book on the top of 
it, and so it completely vanished. Then he wanted more books from his 
shelves, in one of these excursions he stepped on his pipe and broke the 
stem. It did not matter for there were others about, but he forgot to look 
for them in the heat of this diverting chase. “I shall write a monograph 
on the slang current in Corinthian brothels,” he said to himself. 

It began to grow dark on this early close of the autumn afternoon. 
There was no electric light in those days, and he fetched a couple of 
candles and put them on the edge of his table. He was hungry now, and 
he gobbled up his bread and cheese, wondering what time it was, for his 
watch had stopped. Beer too: he felt sure he had ordered some beer, 
but where the devil was it? It should have been on his table with the 
bread and cheese. He looked everywhere for it, even in his bedroom, but 
it was nowhere to be seen. Then his razor lying ready on his dressing- 
table reminded him that he had not yet shaved. It was true there was no 
hot water, but cold water would do, and though it was rapidly getting 
dark, he had not yet found any matches to light his candles. But one 
ought to be able to shave in the dark, he thought, for an action, often 
repeated, became, as Aristotle said, an instinctive process, and it would 
be interesting to see if he could not make quite a good job of it. He 
made a fair job of it, there were a few negligible cuts, and finding that 
he had a box of matches in his pocket all the time, he lit his candles and 
went back to the ladies of Corinth. Then his gyp came in to see if he 
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would go into Hall for dinner, or dine in his room: he settled to have 
some cold meat here, but where was the beer he had ordered for lunch? 
The gyp felt sure he had brought it, but evidently he was mistaken for 
there was no sign of it. So he brought the cold meat and another tankard 
and with this comfortless refreshment Walter Headlam pursued the 
ladies of Corinth till the small hours of the morning. The missing tank- 
ard came to light the next day. 
= fe 


In the Bookman Lxx (1930), 465-71 Alan R. Thompson, 
writing under the title “Farewell to Achilles,” claims that for 
serious modern literature heroism is dead, that “writers who pre- 
tend to artistic significance no longer find anything heroic in 
human life.” How much can any of us find in common with the 
heroic son of Peleus as portrayed in the /liad? I should probably 
have replied “Nothing,” until the other day I had occasion to 
read once more the description (in Jliad xxiv, 10f) of Achilles’ 
restlessness as he vainly tried to sleep: “Lying now on his side, 
and now again on his back, and now on his face, and rising to 
his feet he would roam distractedly along the beach.” A slight 
and lowly point of resemblance, and yet it makes a man seem 
more human who does not always seem quite human. 

— 

The divining rod is seldom seen in the Middle West any more, 
but once upon a time its use was not infrequent in locating water 
deposits where wells would be most profitably sunk. Its history 
is an ancient one and has more usually been associated with the 
finding of hidden treasure.’ In Italy it has recently been reported 
as turned to the services of archaeology! Maria Mataloni, a rural 
school teacher, who is only twenty-four years of age, is said to 
have been so successful in locating treasure-filled graves in the 
prehistoric necropolis of Etruscan Capena that Dr. Guido Calza, 
the eminent archaeologist, is to give her a chance at Ostia, where 
he is in charge of the excavations. She uses a wooden divining 
rod in locating buried walls, and one of rubber for treasures in 
ancient tombs. Such a tale is not surprising when it comes from a 
land where the evil eye is still widely believed in. 


2Cf. Sir James George Frazer, The Golden Bough, a Study in Magic and 
Religion: New York, Macmillan Co. (one-volume edition, 1925), 704f. 
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In Odes 111, 6, 30-32 Horace describes how the shameless ma- 

tron of his day leaves the presence of her husband, 
seu vocat institor 
seu navis Hispanae magister, 

dedecorum pretiosus emptor. 
Here the editors translate magister as “skipper,’’ and most of 
them translate institor as “huckster” or “peddler.”” Page, how- 
ever, holds out for a more dignified term such as “broker” or 
“merchant,” for which there is, of course, ample authority. But 
was there not in Horace’s day a class of house-to-house vendors 
who enjoyed the reputation of being popular with the ladies like 
Fuller Brush boys today? 

No one has ever painted a gloomy picture of the “descent” of 
man more powerfully and succinctly than Horace in the closing 
verses of this same poem (vss. 46-48) : 

Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 


nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 


en 


“No good Indian but a dead Indian,” said the American 
pioneers; and at times Priam seems to have felt the same way 
about his children (Jliad xxiv, 252-63): 


Unto these nine [of his sons] the old man called and issued orders: 
“Move along, evil sons, my shame; would that you all together had 
perished instead of Hector at the swift ships! Alas, altogether unfor- 
tunate that I am, to have begot sons the best in wide Troy, and none of 
them, I think, is left. ... Those have been slain by Ares, and these 
have been left that are thorough shame to me — liars, unexcelled dancers 
and prancers, men to rob their neighbors of sheep and kids.” 

















Current Events 


Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 





re. 
This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
= and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
te. 


Oklahoma City 

This year’s meeting of the Latin Teachers Conference of the Okla- 
homa Education Association, held in Oklahoma City on February 6, 
1931, appropriately included a memorial exercise in honor of the late 
P. W. Jeffries, for many years vice-president of the Classical Association 
for his state: Planting of memorial Arbores Vitae on the campus at 
Edmond; Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” read by Carolyn Freeman; “Mr. 
Jeffries as He Lives in Central State Teachers College” by President 
John G. Mitchell; “Mr. Jeffries as He Lives in the Hearts of the Citi- 
zens of Edmond” by E. E. Halley, State High School Inspector; “Mr. 
Jeffries as He Lives in the Work of the Latin Teachers of Oklahoma,” 
tributes read from their letters by Jessie D. Newby, secretary of the 
Conference; “Dedication of the Trees” by Mary R. Bell, Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Chickasha, chairman of the Latin Teachers Confer- 
ence. 

Other features of the program were: “Caesar, Leader of Men” by 
Supt. J. C. Conrad, Crescent; “The Classical Tradition in Modern 
Education” by President W. B. Bizzell, University of Oklahoma; and a 
round table, “How to Use the New State Course of Study,” conducted by 
Etta Hikes of Guthrie, Dorothy Angevine of Oklahoma City, and Eva 
Hiatt of Edmond. 
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Palermo, Sicily 

It is reported that in the Benedictine monastery of San Martino delle 
Scale near Palermo there has been found a manuscript lexicon of me- 
diaeval Latin entitled Vocabularium Latinum Pergrande. It was written 
by Angelus Sinesius in the fourteenth century and contains over a 
thousand double-column folio pages. Its value will consist in the defini- 
tion of Latin words and idioms which have changed from their original 
meanings in classical times, and it will doubtless have a value also as 
providing a key to the life and thought of the fourteenth century. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 

On Sunday, February 8, 1931, an Actus Horatianus was held at St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson. The Actus consisted of a presentation of the en- 
tire works of Horace for translation, historical exposition, literary 
appreciation, and critical analysis by Paul A. Neuland of Washington, 
D. C. The program was rather elaborate, being composed of a few 
musical selections by the glee club, two humorous skits, one of which 
was a dramatization of the ninth satire of the first book, the “Bore,” 
and a rather lengthy and exhaustive critical essay on “Horace and His 
Times,” besides the Actus itself. The other of the two skits was a 
comical dialogue, portraying to a sympathetic audience the confusion 
that can arise when one tries to reckon dates from before Christ to 
after Christ, a subject suggested by an editorial in the February num- 
ber of the CLassIcaAL JOURNAL. 


Summer Session in Rome 

The program of the summer session of 1931, School of Classical 
Studies, American Academy in Rome, will be substantially a repetition 
of the Vergil year program, for which there was an enrollment of 
sixty-six. On February 24 the enrollment for 1931 contained students 
from ten states. Professor Showerman of the University of Wisconsin 
will be Director for the ninth time. Among major events of the past 
few years in Rome the recent opening of the tombs of the Augustans in 
the Mausoleum is one of the most important to classical students. 


University of Wisconsin 

The Experimental College Players of the University of Wisconsin 
presented three performances of Euripides’ Bacchae February 27 and 
28, 1931. The translation was made by Kimon Friar, ’33; and Orchesis, 
the university honorary dancing organization, interpreted the choral 
songs. 
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